





SERVICE PLUS 


Dependable, Non-Assessable, Dividend-Paying 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


and a little bit more 


A Man Who Sold His Car. 


“T received your check for $34.67 which you refunded to me 
for cancelled insurance on my touring car. Please accept 
my very sincere thanks for your very kind efforts in the 
matter. I had completely forgotten about the incident and 
it is indeed gratifying to do business under such pleasant 
circumstances.”’ 


An Injured Employee. 


“Please be advised that the injured man was most promptly 
eared for through the good services of your claim depart- 
ment. Not having had any such claim heretofore, we were 
not acquainted with the proper procedure, but will be gov- 
erned in future by this experience. Thanks for your 
courtesy.” 


A Stolen Motometer. 


“I am returning receipt. I wish to thank the company for 
its PROMPTNESS in settling my claim. Your speed is 
quite different from some other insurance companies.” 


Industrial Engineering. 


“It might be an opportune time to say that the writer 
greatly appreciates the work you have done here and the 
kind of interest you have taken in us. The real facts are 
that the application of your work is along what we call 
horse-sense lines. You are conservative and practical in 
what you have to recommend and are not disposed to 
theorize in any degree.” 


An Automobile Accident. 


“I want to thank you for the very courteous and entirely 
satisfactory manner in which you have handled this claim. 
I profoundly appreciate the trouble you have taken to 
SAVE ME ANY ANNOYANCE and to settle in a way 
which is surely fair and just to all parties concerned.” 


MICHIGAN \"¥ 
LIABILITY ¥ 


Our Punch Press Guards. 


“Report from our Superintendent advises that they are the 
best thing he has been able to get hold of and they have 
been in continual operation since being installed on both 
large and small punch presses.” 


A Hospital Patient. 


“This letter is written for the purpose of complimenting 
and commending your hospital and staff, for I found a clean, 
well-kept, modern hospital, found a competent staff of phy- 
sicians and trained nurses, always willing and courteous, 
found the food wholesome and sufficient. I cannot conceive 
of a better hospital or better attention anywhere.” 


Rates and Claims. 


“We do not hesitate to recommend the Michigan Mutual in 
view of our eleven years’ experience which has proven sat- 
isfactory in every way—especially from the standpoint of 
the rate charged us and their manner of taking care of 
claims, two items we consider of paramount interest to a 
policy-holder.” 


Emergency Road Service. 


“In regard to my “‘tow-in’ charge at the garage on June 
12th, which you so kindly made good on. . . . Being a 
stranger in Flint and without enough money, after a large 
repair bill paid, I was surely up against it, and thank you 
very much for your assistance.” 


Money Saved. 


“T am in receipt of your check No. ——, amount 

being annual dividend earned on premiums for last year. 
The regularity with which these dividends are paid by your 
company is evidence of a very healthy financial condition.” 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC—JACKSON 


Michigan Car Owners will find an interesting and profitable 
message in our Folder No. PR-104. Write for your copy. 























Strength - Service - Durability 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lambermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
































Over Insurance 


The man who will profit by a Fire is not interested in Fire Prevention. 


Under the “Mill Mutual” System every policyholder must assume 
a part of his own risk; and in order that there may be no disputes 
about values after a Fire, all real property under its protection is 
appraised by competent men when the insurance is effected. 





The policyholders of the “Mill Mutuals” have saved more than FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in the cost of their insurance over what they would have 
paid to non mutual companies because they seek indemnity, not profit. 


Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, II. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sy 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 
If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above. 
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An Old Policy 








STREET AND HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS. 
By Thos. H. MacDonald 


COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 
By James S. Kemper 


INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP. 
Announcement of Series of Articles 


FIRES IN SKYSCRAPERS. 
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HINGHAM MUTUAL A CENTURY OLD 
CONVENTION AT BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
EDITORIAL 


LIFE LIGHTS ON A BUSINESS BACKGROUND. 
By S. J. Duncan-Clark 


OLD LAWS AND NEW CRIMINALS. 
By John Clarke 


FIREPROOFING THE FORESTS. 
By Nelson F. Macduff 


HAROLD P. JANISCH Editor and Bus. Mgr. 
S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK Contributing Editor 


Copyright 1926, by American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, Illinios 














Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Terms of Subscription: 25 eents per copy; $2.50 per year 
in the U. S.; $3.00 per year in Canada; $4.00 in other 
countries. 
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Street and Highway Accidents 


An Inquiry Into Their Causes And A Discussion Of Means 
By Which They May Be Prevented 


of time the automobile has 

evolved from an experiment 
into a universal means of travel, 
but it has also brought with it a 
toll of accidents that no one can 
view indifferently, and that calls 
urgently for the development of 
methods to reduce the hazard to 
human life. 

In 1925 nearly twenty million 
motor vehicles were operated upon 
our city streets and rural high- 
ways. In 1915 there were 


|’ a comparatively short period 


By THOS. H. MacDONALD 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


our transportation system. We 
must, therefore, undertake to 
bring about safer driving condi- 
tions for the millions of cars now 
in use and for the millions more 
which we may reasonably expect 
in the near future. 


Generally speaking, 


we may 


classify the causes of motor vehi- 
cle accidents as follows: 
1. Inadequate street and high- 
way facilities. 
2. The “personal factor.” 
3. Inadequate regulatory legis- 
lation and law enforcement. 
4. Motor car design. 


Under the first of these are in- 
cluded all those dangerous condi- 
tions which relate to the streets 
and highways as such. By far the 
greater proportion of mo- 





less than two and one-half 
million. The increasing 
congestion of traffic, how- 
ever, has gone hand in 
hand with safer cars and 
safer highways, and de- 
spite the greater annual 





Table I 


Automobile Fatalities Compared with 


Registrations—United States* 


tor vehicle accidents occur 
in the larger cities, as 
might normally be expect- 
ed from the great concen- 
tration of vehicles on a 
limited mileage of streets. 





The problems presented 





mileage per motor vehicle, 
the accident rate in pro- 
portion to vehicle registra- 
tion has followed a steady 
downward trend, as shown 


Total 
number 
automobile 
deaths} 


Total 
| registration of 
automobiles 


Number 
automobile 
fatalities 
per 100,000 
registered 
automobiles 


by urban traffic as com- 
pared with rural traffic, 
therefore, are so differ- 
ent as to require separate 





treatment. 


in Table I. Here, as else- 
where in this discussion, 
no distinction is made be- 
tween motor trucks and 
passenger cars. 
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BUT while we may take 
encouragement from the 
relatively increasing safe- 
ty of motor vehicles, we 
must not forget that the 
total of automobile fatali- 
ties is still mounting, and 
a considerable pro- 
portion of this 
yearly sacrifice is 
unnecessary and 
preventable. The 
demonstrated effec- 
tiveness of “Safety 
First Week,” and 
other moves for 
greater safety on 
our streets and 
highways, is signifi- 
cant of what might 
be accomplished 
were a _ deliberate, 
intelligent, organ- 
ized and persistent 
campaign pursued. 
The automobile has 
become and will con- 
tinue to be an in- 
dispensable part of 








1917 
1918 
1919 | 
1920 | 
1921 | 
1922 
1923 
1924 


9,097 
9,457 
9,825 
11,074 | 
12,370 | 
13,676 | 


4,983,340 
6,146,617 
7,565,446 
9,231,941 
10,463,295 


182 
154 
130 
119 
118 
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THE task of making our 
city streets safe involves 
two related undertakings, 
12,238,375 112 one to make the automo- 
16,452 | 15,092,177 109 bilist safe, the other to 
17,566 =| 17,591,981 100 make the pedestrian safe. 

| For the former, only the 
provision of more ade- 
quate streets can offer any 
real relief. Most of our 
cities were laid out when 








*From Report of Committee on Statistics, National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety; 1926. 

+Not including fatalities resulting from accidents in which 
automobiles were involved with heavier vehicles. 











motor vehicles were un- 





© Undersvecd & Underwood 
Debris of Fire Truck Demolished by Electric Train at Berwyn, 


known, and when no 
one anticipated the 
present congestion 
of traffic. The widen- 
ing of streets where 
great buildings al- 
ready line each side 
is often too expen- 
sive to be consid- 
ered except as a last 
resort, Widening in 
suburban regions 
may mean the sacri- 
fice of shade trees 
or green lawn. Nei- 
ther financial nor 
aesthetic arguments, 
however, can long 
stand in the way of 
the irresistible ad- 
vance of motor 
transportation. Our 
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1ll., Seriously Injuring Three Men 
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Table II shows, for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, the esti- 
mated number of highway fatalities and the rate per 100,000 
population, grouped according to type of accident. 


Table II—Highway Fatalities in the United States* 


Estimated fatalities 








| B ; y ? i 
Type of accident || Rate per 100,000 population 




















|| 1924] 1923 | 1922 ||" 1924 | 1923] 1922 

Railway grade crossing......|| 2,149| 2,268 | 1,810|| 1.9 $0 |. 17 
IIE gs cpernactnecisnsiniuces | 1,836} 2,006 | 1,748|| 1.6 | 1.8 1.6 
Automobile..............-...0.------- 17,566 | 16,452 | 13,676 || 15.7 ¥ 14.9 | 12.5 
Motorcycle... | 274] 336] 314] 02 | 03 | 08 
Injuries by other vehicles....||_ 1,466) 1,559 | 1,655 || 1.3 14 | 1.5 
SER | 23,291 | 22,621 | 19,203 || 20.7 20.4 | 17.6 








*From Report of Committee on Statistics, National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety ; 1926. 











present problem is to analyze 
traffic trends, and to build now on 
a scale which will meet the needs | 
of increased future traffic. Only | 
in this way can we escape far | 
more costly rebuilding in the fu- 
ture. In the most congested areas 
where street widening is imprac- | 

| 
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ticable, parallel routes, elevated 
highways or double-streets are 
already being built. “By-pass” 
highways are also being devel- 
oped, to permit through traffic to 
avoid busy trade centers. Even 
more important are the systems 
of designated boulevards and ar- 
terial highways, especially where 
vehicle movement upon them is 
controlled by positive traffic sig- 
nals. These permit of higher 
speed with greater safety, and so 
eliminate much of the congestion 
which would otherwise be pres- 
ent. Where streets cannot be 
improved, or until they are im- 
proved, proper police control at 
busy intersections is absolutely 
essential to keep traffic moving 
efficiently and safely. 
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IT is harder to protect the pedes- 
trian than to pro- 
tect the motorist. 
He is less care- 
ful. Except 
where he is sub- 
ject to strict po- 
lice regulation, 
he will’ inevit- 
ably “take 
chances” in 
crossing the 
streets. He acts 
in a less predict- 
able manner. He 
is less visible at 
night andin 
stormy weather. 
Children forget 
or ignore the 
danger that lies 
beyond the curb 
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only property damage may result, 
but when a pedestrian is struck 
he is almost certain to sustain 
personal injuries more or less se- 
rious. Almost two-thirds of the 
traffic accidents involving personal 
injury in New York State from 
January to July, 1925, resulted 
from automobiles striking pedes- 
trians. Statistics from Massachu- 
setts show that while the number 
of collisions between vehicles is 
actually less than six years ago, 
despite an increase of over 160 
per cent in registration, pedes- 
trian accidents have nearly dou- 
bled during the same _ period. 
Reckless driving is sometimes the 
sole cause of the accident; a pe- 
destrian may be run down while 
standing in a “safety zone” or 
even on the sidewalk. More often, 
however, he shares the responsi- 
bility. The dodging ability of an 
automobile is limited, and the 
operator of a vehicle has a right 
to expect that the adult pedes- 
trian will exercise reasonable care 
in crossing its path. The same 
cannot be expected of children. 
Their movements are more than 
likely to be unexpected and illog- 
ical, and no driver can be too 
careful when they are near. 
One of the principal difficulties 
in the way of lessening the pedes- 
trian accident rate is that he him- 
self resists the steps taken to 
safeguard him. Only the near 
presence of a policeman in uni- 
form can keep him from “jay- 
walking,” or from attempting to 
dodge through a moving line of 
vehicles instead of waiting until 
traffic begins to move in the other 
direction. The problem is compli- 
cated, too, by the 
necessary turn- 
ing of vehicles 
at intersections. 
Any turn, right 
or left, requires 
that the vehicle 
must break 
through a 
stream of pedes- 
trians, unless all 
turns are con- 
fined to periodic 
intervals during 
which the street 
is cleared of pe- 
destrians in both 
directions — an 
extremely diffi- 





line. Two cars 
may collide and 
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School Boy Patrol, as Advocated by Herbert Hoover, in Operation at 
Franklin Grammar School, Chicago 


cult maneuver 
for any traffic 

















officer or signal system to accom- 
plish. 
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STRICT policing of congested in- 
tersections, together with a cam- 
paign of education for both pe- 
destrian and motorist, can greatly 
mitigate the evil. A proper un- 
derstanding of traffic signals and 
rules of the road should be a 
part of the mental equipment of 
every pedestrian, as of every 
motorist. The pedestrian, too, 
should be expected to use at least 
as great caution as the vehicle 
driver. Children will continue to 
play in the street just as long 
as they have no safer place to go, 
and we must work for the estab- 
lishment of many more public 
playgrounds in congested popula- 
tion centers. The public schools 
have done much to teach the chil- 
dren of the dangers that beset 
them on their way to and from 
school. In many cases the older 
boys have been organized to as- 
sist in escorting the younger chil- 
dren over dangerous crossings. 

Inadequacy of highways in ru- 
ral areas is of a somewhat differ- 
ent type, and, in theory, should 
be easy to remedy. We should 
widen and straighten the high- 
ways, eliminate grade crossings 
both of railways and of heavy 
traffic highway routes, modify 
dangerous grades, establish un- 
mistakable warning signs, install 
safety devices, and maintain ade- 
quate policing to enforce careful 
driving. 

Anyone who has driven a car 
for the past ten years is aware of 
the tremendous development in 
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First Super-Highway, 44 Feet Wide, Between Detroit and Pontiac 


the technique of roadmaking even 
during that brief period. The first 
quarter of the twentieth century 
has seen a greater revolution in 
highway building than any simi- 
lar period in the history of the 
world. When some unknown ex- 
perimenter in past ages invented 
the wheeled cart, it was there- 
after necessary to cut wider paths 
through the forest. When Ameri- 
can mechanical ingenuity and 
business initiative put thousands 
and millions of “horseless car- 
riages” into all parts of the coun- 
try, we were. similarly compelled 
to adopt a new conception of high- 
way construction. The principal 
advantage of the power vehicle 
lies in its superior speed, and only 
on good roads can this be real- 
ized. So we have had to improve 


the surface, to widen it, and to re- 
locate roads to diminish grades 
and eliminate danger points. 

> > > 


THE United States Bureau of 
Public Roads has been conducting 
a series of traffic surveys in co- 
operation with the highway de- 
partments of several States, one 
object, among others, being to de- 
termine the distribution of vehic- 
ular movement upon the various 
roads as a guide to intelligent 
planning of highway improve- 
ments. At the same time, through 
Federal aid to highway construc- 
tion, the Federal Government has 
been able to exercise an impor- 
tant influence in standardizing 
highway planning to previde safe 
routes. It is the task of our high- 
way officials to seek always to 
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Driver and Dog Miraculously Escape When Truck Is Thrown 150 Feet at Padre, Calif. 
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make our roads as safe as physi- 
cal improvements and legal regu- 
lation can make them. 

There are at least two major 
lines of attack upon the problem 
of eliminating dangerous condi- 
tions upon the rural highways. 
These are, first, the application of 
advanced engineering technique 
in the planning and constructing 
of the roads and in the installa- 
tion of mechanical safety devices; 
and, second, the systematic and 
scientific marking of these roads. 

Under the first of these heads 
we can confidently point to what 
has already been accomplished as 
an indication of what may be ex- 
pected in the future. In their 
purely topographical features, 
modern highways offer little to 
criticise. The sharp curves and 
steep grades which were adequate 
for slow-moving vehicles are no 
longer found in new surveys. 
High-type surfaces, too, are being 
bettered as fast as scientific re- 
search can accumulate experi- 
mental evidence. Pavement width 
is rarely all that can be desired, 
due to the necessary compromise 
between complete adequacy and 
expense. Eighteen to twenty feet 
is now generally accepted as the 
minimum width for a 
two-way highway. The 
proper construction of 
shoulders, to permit ve- 
hicles temporarily to 
leave the pavement 
without danger to them- 
selves or others, is an 
essential feature of 
modern design. Super- 
elevation or “banking” 
is being resorted to at 
curves, to check dan- 
gerous skidding. The 
wooden guard-rail at 
the edge of embank- 
ments is giving way to 
the more efficient cable 
or wire mesh. Obstruc- 
tions to a clear view of 
the road ahead, at inter- 
sections and curves, are 
being eliminated. Em- 
bankments, vegetation, 
signboards and even 
buildings are being cut 
away, razed or moved 
back from the right-of- 
way. 
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A MORE serious prob- 
lem is presented by 
crossings and jntersections, both 
of railways and of other high- 
ways. It is estimated that over 
two thousand fatalities annually 
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occur at railway grade crossings. 
The total deaths at railway grade 
crossings in 1924, Table II, shows 
an encouraging decline of 5.2 per 
cent over 1923, though still well 
above the total for 1922. Many of 
these casualties are the inevitable 
consequences of deliberate “tak- 
ing of chances.” The driver is 
strongly tempted at-times to race 
for a crossing, especially when the 
alternative is a long wait while a 
freight train passes. Even when 
warned by crossing gates, watch- 
men, lights, bells or semaphores, 
some motorists seem to remain 
unconscious of the danger ahead. 
Only the worst kind of careless- 
ness or ignorance can explain the 
majority of grade crossing acci- 
dents where such safeguards are 
provided. Nevertheless, it is just 
for the protection of these heed- 
less or stupid drivers that we 
must take drastic measures. 
Apparently there is only one 
practicable way to make a rail- 
way crossing absolutely safe — 
that is to eliminate the grade 
crossing. Viaducts and _ under- 
passes are now the rule rather 
than the exception on our princi- 
pal highways. On the Federal aid 
highway projects submitted to the 








This Happened at Ft. Point Channel, Boston 


Bureau of Public Roads to date, 
there have been over 4300 rail- 
way grade crossings. Of these, 
32 per cent have already been 





eliminated. More than half of the 
eliminations were brought about 
by relocating the highway to 
avoid the railroad. Grade separa- 
tions in any case are likely to be 
highly expensive, hence on minor 
traffic routes we shall have to do 
the best we can with proper signs 
and safeguards. On major routes 
grade crossings should rapidly be 
made obsolete. 

Highway intersections and 
crossings are less deadly in pro- 
portion to their numbers. Re- 
moval of all obstructions to a 
clear view for a reasonable dis- 
tance in both directions, and un- 
mistakable marking of the cross- 
ing will go far to reduce the dan- 
ger that exists. The adoption of 
circle intersections may be a prac- 
tical means of still further reduc- 
ing the hazard. 
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WITH all our highway improve- 
ments there will still be certain 
points where the hazard will be 
greater than at others. These are 
crossings, curves, grades, bridges, 
and special risks such as school 
children or construction work. 
Safety demands that the motor- 
ists be given due warning of 
these. Numerous types 
of signs and signals are 
to be seen on every 
road. Too often, exces- 
sive use of these warn- 
ings tends to defeat its 
own purpose. The mo- 
torist discovers that the 
signs are being placed 
where the danger is no 
greater than anywhere 
| else, and. he becomes 
| careless. Danger warn- 
| ings, to be of value, 
must mean what they 
say. 
This is the theory on 
| which numerous high- 
| way departments are 
| acting in eliminating all 
but official signs, and lo- 
cating these at points 
| of real hazard. Much 
| study, too, has been 
made of the design and 
color of these signs, 
with a view to making 
them quickly and un- 
mistakably visible. The 
standard signs adopted 
by the Joint Board on 
Interstate Highways for 
use on United States 
Highways are of such a character 
that even a person who can not 
read will understand the meaning 
of those indicating danger by the 
(Continued on Page 28) 














Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


What A Careful Survey of This Troublesome Question 
Reveals As To Its Probable Results 


ONTROL of our street and 
highway traffic has become 
a national problem of first 
importance. Last year 20,000 
were killed, 1,500,000 injured and 
a property loss estimated at $750,- 
000,000 sustained. This appalling 
cost in man power and property 
unquestionably commands not 
alone serious thought but con- 
structive effort of a high order. 
Until the Hoover conference re- 
cently undertook coordination of 
methods, such efforts as were 
made were largely directed toward 
education of driver and pedes- 
trian, primarily ‘by individual 
communities. As a result of the 
work of the conference, it is hoped 
that public safety activities will 
be harmonized through uniform 
traffic control legislation. This 
should contribute most helpfully 
to better traffic conditions. 
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MEANWHILE there have been 
several important developments. 
In the first place, it has been 
found that the educational work 
thus far done has been productive 
of good results. There are less 
accidents per thousand cars today 
than ten years ago. This is in- 
deed encouraging and indicates 
the tremendous additional prog- 
ress that can be made under co- 
operative effort. 


Discussion of the subject has 
also led to numerous suggestions 
having to do with the securing of 
indemnity for injured persons. 
Some of these suggestions relate 
to so-called compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. 


Proposals for legislation of this 
type have been made before most 
of the state legislatures at the 
past two sessions. As a result the 
Insurance Advisory Committee 
was requested to investigate the 
principles underlying these pro- 
posals as well as the arguments 
advanced for and against them. 
The results of this investigation 
have been distributed to all or- 
ganization members for consider- 
ation prior to this annual meet- 
ing so that the delegates may be 
prepared to act upon the question. 
I shall briefly summarize the re- 


By JAMES S. KEMPER 


Vice-Chairman of the Committee and 
Chairman of Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance Sub-Committee 
sults of the committee’s investi- 

gation. 

The main arguments in favor 
of compulsory automobile insur- 
ance are that accidents will be re- 
duced, injured persons will be as- 





CAREFUL investigation 
has disclosed that pedes- 
trians are responsible for 
nearly as many accidents 
as automobile drivers. If 
compulsory automobile in- 
surance proposals are en- 
acted the situation with re- 
spect to accidents caused 
by pedestrians will not be 
changed. It cannot be pre- 
sumed that compulsory in- 
surance will tend to make 
drivers more careful, in- 
deed the reverse is highly 
probable. The effect there- 
fore will probably be to in- 
crease accidents rather 
than to reduce them, 











sured of financial responsibility 
of drivers and insurance costs 
will be lowered. 
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COMPULSORY automobile in- 
surance would to a considerable 
degree place upon the insurance 
carrier the responsibility of curb- 
ing accidents. The primary func- 
tion of insurance is to indemnify 
after the occurrence of loss. It is 
conceded that the educational ac- 
tivities of insurance companies in 
accident prevention have been 
successful. Even so, the commit- 
tee believes the final responsibil- 
ity for the reduction of accidents 
rests squarely upon the commu- 
nities, which with their police 
powers are in a position to en- 
force regulatory measures and do 


many other things which insur- 
ance companies can not do. 
Careful investigation has dis- 
closed that pedestrians are re- 
sponsible for nearly as many acci- 
dents as automobile drivers. If 
compulsory automobile insurance 
proposals are enacted the situa- 
tion with respect to accidents 
caused by pedestrians will not be 
changed. lt cannot be presumed 
that compulsory insurance will 
tend to make drivers more care- 
ful, indeed the reverse is highly 
probable. The effect therefore 
will probably be to increase acci- 
dents rather than to reduce them. 
The committee does not believe 
that compulsory automobile insur- 
ance will provide certain indem- 
nification for those injured by 
financially irresponsible drivers. 
Many accidents happen without 
identification of the driver caus- 
ing the accident. Compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance would not af- 
fect such cases. Then, too, it 
would be impossible for injured 
people to recover from those 
financially irresponsible who have 
not seen fit to obey the law and 
take out automobile insurance. 
Nor will those injured by automo- 
biles from other states be pro- 
tected. Cases where recovery is 
impossible because of inability to 
secure witnesses will not be af- 


fected. 
> > SS 


IF compulsory automobile insur- 
ance is to be justified, as far as 
financial responsibility of drivers 
is concerned, we should find a 
very substantial percentage of un- 
satisfied judgments. A diligent 
investigation does not disclose 
that this is the case. As a means 
of checking this phase of the mat- 
ter a survey of all of the deaths 
during the past several years due 
to automobiles in the District of 
Columbia was made. It was found 
that judgments were not satisfied 
in but 7.4 per cent of the cases 
where judgments were secured. 
It is estimated that compulsory 
automobile insurance would re- 
sult in an increase in automobile 
insurance premiums of $300,000,- 
000 per year. Such an outlay, 
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Insurance Salesmanship 


Charles Henry Mackintosh Will Write Series of Six 
Articles Beginning in September 


advertising and salesman- 
ship is likely to recognize 
the name of the author of this 
new series of articles, the first of 
which will appear in the Septem- 
ber number of THE JOURNAL. 
Charles Henry Mackintosh has 
lectured in at least a thousand 
different towns and cities on the 
same subject on which he will 
write for THE JOURNAL. In one 
year alone—1921-1922—he deliv- 
ered more than 300 lectures on 
this subject, visiting forty of the 
States and four of the Canadian 


Provinces. 

S+> > > 
HE has written literally millions 
of words on his special subject, 
reaching additional millions of 
people through that medium. 

It is no exaggeration to say 
that he is the best-known special- 
ist in the world on effective ad- 
vertising, letter-writing, and per- 
sonal selling. 

He has been actively engaged in 
sales-promotion since the spring of 
1908, excepting for the year 1918, 
when he was called to Washington 
to act as National Editor for the 
75,000 Four-Minute Men of the 
United States Government. 

He has handled more than a 
thousand distinct campaigns deal- 
ing with almost every imaginable 
product and service, merchandised 
through evrey channel of distribu- 
tion. 

He is past-president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World (now the International Ad- 
vertising Association) and of the 
International Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing Association; also of the Asso- 
ciation of Sales and Advertising 
Counselors. 

He is the author of twenty-nine 
books on the subject of Sales- 
Promotion; and of innumerable ar- 
ticles in such representative busi- 
ness periodicals as SYSTEM, Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, Hardware 
Review, Hardware Retailer, Retail 
Ledger, and National Real Estate 
Journal. | 
His articles for THE JOURNAL 

will not be simply generalizations 
upon the subjects of “Spoken and 
Written Salesmanship,” but will 
be written especially for our read- 
ers and applied directly and per- 
tinently to their personal prob- 
lems of sales promotion. 
sS> D> SD 


THE FIRST ARTICLE, in the 
September Number, will lay the 
foundation of basic facts which 
underlie all types and kinds of ef- 


Ee savericeg in the world of 


fective selling, whether by means 
of the written or the spoken word. 

The second article, in the Octo- 
ber Number, will show how to ap- 
ply these basic facts to the writ- 
ing of business letters. 

The third article, in the Novem- 
ber Number, will take a specific 
example of the application of 
those facts to the creation of a 
letter to get live inquiries for 
Mutual Insurance salesmen. 

The fourth article, in the De- 
cember Number, will show Mu- 
tual Insurance salesmen where 
and how to find prospects with- 
out leads. 

The fifth article, in the Janu- 
ary, 1927, Number will give defi- 
nite illustrations of how to close 
Mutual Insurance inquiries by 
mail, 

The sixth article, in the Feb- 
ruary Number, will conclude the 
series by covering thoroughly and 
practically the most important 
single point in Salesmanship— 
how to avoid “call-backs” and 
close Mutual Insurance prospects 
on the first call. 

—tLook for the first article of the 

series in our September Number! 

—Hear Mr. Mackintosh speak on 

the morning of Tuesday, October 12, 

at the Convention. of the Federa- 

tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies! 

—Follow the five subsequent arti- 

cles of the series in our October, 

November, December, January and 

February numbers! 





Compulsory Auto 


Insurance 
(Continued from Page 9) 


though warranted on many other 
grounds, could hardly be justified 
on this showing of unsatisfied 
judgments. It would appear there- 
fore that the effect of compulsory 
automobile insurance upon the 
financial responsibility of drivers 
would be largely to make those 
who are already: financially re- 
sponsible take out insurance poli- 
cles irrespective of their ability to 
satisfy judgments through other 
means, 

In regard to insurance costs, 
the consensus seems to be that 
these will be higher rather than 
lower under compulsory automo- 
bile insurance laws. Both the 





careful and the reckless drivers 
would be compelled to buy insur- 
ance. It is argued that the latter 
class would continue to be reck- 
less, if not more so, and that as a 
result the number of accidents 
caused by policyholders would be 
increased. This would tend to in- 
crease loss costs. Furthermore 
compulsory automobile insurance 
would give greater opportunity 
for the pressing of fraudulent 
claims. It would probably also re- 
sult in higher jury verdicts. All 
of these things would operate to 
increase insurance costs. 
SS A> > 


AS a result of the studies indi- 
cated, the Insurance Advisory 
Committee believes that compul- 
sory automobile insurance is not 
the solution to the problem aris- 
ing from the increased use of au- 
tomobiles. Accordingly it has pre- 
sented the following resolution 
for adoption by the National 
Chamber at this annual meeting: 

“Resolved that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States is 
opposed to the principle of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance. 
The chamber is in sympathy with 
any constructive effort looking 
towards the reduction of the toll 
in life and property resulting 
from accidents on the streets and 
highways. The chamber believes 
this can be accomplished through 
the initiation and maintenance by 
states and municipalities of auto- 
mobile accident prevention activi- 
ties as well as the enactment of 
legislation necessary to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

“It is our hope that this meet- 
ing of the insurance group will 
add its endorsement to this pro- 
posal.” 





Right in Style 

Turner—It’s an ill wind that 
doesn’t blow good for someone. 

Burner—For instance? 

Turner—Well, many a knock- 
kneed girl was just about ready 
to give up in despair, when the 
Charleston became the rage! 

—N. Y. C. Magazine. 





Mr. Tarzan Jones was astounded 
to see in the paper a long distance 
announcement of his own death. 
He rang up friend Howard Smith, 
at once. “Halloa, Smith!” he said. 
“Have you seen the announcement 
of my death in the paper?” “Yes,” 
replied Smith. “Where are you 


speaking from?” 
—London Weekly Telegraph. 

















Fires In Skyscrapers 


Some of the World’s Most Spectacular Blazes Which Have 
Occurred In So-called Fireproof Mult-story Buildings 


=) N the January issue of 
a New York City build- 
ing periodical noted for 
Vii the accuracy of its facts, 
appeared this criptic and 
optimistic statement: 
ti“An epochal fire in an 

office building or apart- 
ment of the usual fireproof type 
of construction is now such a rar- 
ity in this city that it is difficult 
to recall the last one.” 

Since the publication of that 
statement there have been three 
such “epochal” fires in New York 
City, each of them sufficiently 
serious to dispel the optimistic 
glamor that surrounds the word 
“fireproof.” 

The most spectacular and 
thought provoking of these fires 
occurred in the new Equitable 
Life Building and added another 
chapter of adventure to the ro- 
mance of the New York Fire De- 
partment. In the words of fire 
Chief Kenlon, “It was the highest 
fire the world has known,” and 
never before were firemen com- 
pelled to ascend so far above the 
street level to fight a blaze. A 
crew of workingmen were spec- 
tacularly rescued from a narrow 
ledge on the roof of the thirty- 
ninth story. Eight firemen were 
injured. 
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BUT beyond these external facts 
which the morning newspapers 
called to the attention of their 
readers, the Equitable Building 
fire is one of the most imvortant 
of recent conflagrations because 
of the possibilities it suggests and 
the lessons it vigorously drives 
home. More and more the sky- 
scraper is becoming the typical 
American business building, and 
every measure for the safety of 
the thousands of persons it ordi- 
narily contains demands constant 
and thoughtful consideration. 
Fortunately, the fire occurred 
early in the morning at five min- 
utes after three, when the build- 
ing was unoccupied except for 
two crews of plumbers and the 
usual supervising staff. What 
might have happened had the 
flame broken out during business 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


hours is entirely a matter of spec- 
ulation. In the absence of panic, 
it is probable that everyone could 
have safely left the building. 
However, in every fire the condi- 
tions are not so propitious. The 
risk to both property and life must 
be vigilantly guarded against. 
No building is strictly fireproof. 
The number of tenants in modern 
office buildings who have not 
taken out fire insurance is large 
and testifies to the false sense of 
security into which the public has 
been lulled by the term “fire- 
proof.” At best, a structure can 
be “fire retardant.” The contents 
of practically every building are 
combustible. Furniture, files and 
books when ignited can burst into 
intensely hot flame. Nowhere is 
the possibility of fire entirely 
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Ordinary Methods Are Futile 
in a Skyscraper Fire 











eliminated; its spreads may be 
checked, its damage lessened and 
its perils to life reduced, but no- 
where can the contingency of its 
occurrence be abolished. 

The Equitable Building was a 
“fire retardant” building and be- 
cause of this construction the fire 
was confined to a shaft and to one 
fire section of the thirty-fifth 
floor. The value of such construc- 
tion was satisfactorily demon- 
strated by the fire. But more can 
be done and more should be done 
along both fire retardant and life 
protecting lines. 
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FROM the point of view of injury 
to persons rather than of prop- 
erty damage, the great majority 
of skyscrapers are inadequately 
protected. The assumption is that 
the building is fireproof, that no 
fire can occur and that therefore 
the question of protecting the oc- 
cupants of the building does not 
arise. But fires can occur because 
of the inflammability of the con- 
tents and of the exposure hazard. 

Two problems must be dis- 
cussed and solved. First, how are 
the thousands of persons housed 
in the skyscraper to safely reach 
the street. And secondly, once on 
the street, is there ample room 
for them to depart from the scene 
of the fire without undue conges- 
tion and confusion. 

This latter problem has received 
but little attention from our city 
planners and legislative drafts- 
men. In many districts of New 
York City the skyscrapers in a 
given neighborhood house many 
more persons than the streets 
which feed them can accommo- 
date. The assumption is that in 
case of fire, some of the occupants 
of the burning building will leave 
the neighborhood rapidly enough 
to permit others to take their 
places on the streets and that, in 
this way, there will be a steady 
flow of persons from the scene of 
the fire. 

This is sound theory—as far as 
it goes. In the event of minor 
conflagrations all will work as 
planned. But should the fire be 


a general one, where the occu- 
a. 
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pants of many buildings are at- 
tempting to reach the street at 
the same time and where the ave- 
nues of exit are clogged with per- 
sons from adjoining buildings, the 
situation would become critical. 
To such a problem there is no 
definite solution. It is one of the 
factors which legislative drafts- 
men must take into account in 
drawing building codes and in 
limiting the height of skyscrapers. 
> > > 


PENDING, though, such a radi- 
cal solution as future codes may 
provide, there are two precau- 
tions which can be taken in sky- 
scraper construction to lessen the 
possibility of calamity through 
congestion of the streets. Exits 
should be provided through alleys 
and yardways into every adjoin- 
ing street. At present the large 
majority of skyscrapers have exit 
facilities onto not more than two 
streets, and many are compelled 
to depend upon merely one. Sec- 
ondly, every possible precaution 
should be taken to eliminate the 
exposure hazard and so prevent 
any fire from becoming general. 
Each building should be so con- 
structed that it will not only be 
immune from fire and from ex- 
posure, but that it will also serve 
as a check to the flames and as a 
protection to buildings to the lee- 


ward of it. The combination of | 


these precautions will tend to 
minimize any danger that exists 
through possible congestion of the 
streets. 

More thought and attention has 
been given to the exit facilities of 
the building itself. Staircases are 
usually built in protected fire sec- 
tions and arranged so as to be 
completely cut off from the flame. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Below 
Is a Futurist Idea 
of the 
High Buildings 
of Coming 
Years. 
How Could Fires 
Be Fought 
in Structures 
Like This? ¥ 
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A- Shot in which Fire originated 

B- Shatt door Through which Pire entered 
35th Floor 

C- Location of metal Filing cabinels. 

0-Avlomatic fire doors segregating 
this seclion. 

&- Exlervor Thin Sess windows 

F- Four inch tile pertitions 

6 - Metal and thin glass office pertitions 

4N- Shett conlaning four elevatérs. 

I - Mela! doors with wire glass pena/s 

J- Tile enclosed record siorege room 

4 - File room, metal tiling cabinets one 
est, Tro Tebles and incidental 


egupmrent 
F. | £- Secretaries office. eight wood desks 
aad seven tab/es, Two telephone booths 


ond sncidentyl office @guipm 


2 eat 
ZI M- Personnel Department, four déshs 


EB twotables and incidental égupment 
GA Z W- Pewvote office, one desk Two Tabtos 
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Steel Cabinets, With Drawers Open, Showing Burned Records 
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Plan of 35th Floor 


sho a 
Portion involved m tire 


Reproduction of Blueprint of Portion of 
Equitable Building of New York City, 
Detailing Arrangement of Offices 




















Hingham Mutual A Century Old 


Massachusetts Company Celebrates Beginning of Hundredth 


ATEST among the mutual 
a companies to achieve centen- 
nial anniversaries is the 
Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Hingham, Massachu- 
setts. On March 4th, 1826, this 
company received its papers of in- 
corporation, and started on a ca- 
reer of continued success. 

An interesting program cele- 
brated the occasion at the offices 
of the company. Notables from 
Mutual Insurance circles gathered 
to do honor to the organization 
which had weathered all the 
storms of a century, and had 
emerged triumphantly with a 
staunch surplus and an even keel. 
Speeches were made by officials of 
the company and distinguished 
citizens, and the celebration as- 
sumed the proportions of a large 
convention of Mutual people. 
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FOLLOWING the ceremonies a 
tour of the town of Hingham was 
made, visiting in all some forty 
or more historic spots, connected 
with the life of the early colonists. 
Included among these were the 
Old Meeting House, built in 1681 
and known as the nation’s oldest 
church edifice in which services 
have been held continuously since 
erection ; Derby Academy (1791), 
General Lincoln’s House, The Old 
Ordinary Public House (1649), 
Governor Andrew’s House, Cush- 
ing Homestead (1638), Liberty 
Pole Hill, and The Garrison 
House (1638). The Hingham 
company has many of the struc- 
tures mentioned above covered by 
policies, 

A brief summary of the com- 
pany’s history taken from its 
booklet issued on the hundredth 
anniversary follows: 
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THE Hingham Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company was _ incorpo- 
rated for a period of twenty-eight 
years. Scoffers predicted that it 
would fail within eight. Yet in 
1847 the charter was continued 
for another twenty-eight years, 
and in 1875 it was extended in- 
definitely. 

The first meeting of the corpo- 
ration was held at the Selectmen’s 
Room, on April 12, 1826. Jotham 
Lincoln, a member of one of Hing- 
ham’s oldest families, a thought- 








JOHN LINCOLN 








First President, Hingham Mutual | 





ful, cautious man, but with that 
spark of idealism that makes for 
leadership, was selected as the 
company’s first president. 

Two men who had discussed 
Mutual Fire Insurance heatedly 
over the dinner table and in the 
Coffee House, David Harding and 
David Whiton, were elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 
And a committee of enthusiastic 
co-workers was’ selected to draw 
up the code of by-laws which v-1s 
adopted on May 16th. The obje-'s 
of the company were stated in the 
introductory paragraph: 

“We, the subscribers, owners 
of buildings within the town of 
Hingham, anticipating the advan- 
tages which may arise to us from 
having our houses and buildings 
secured against fire, upon the only 
just principles of insurance; and 
as an Act of the General Court 
has been passed, incorporating a 


Year Since Its Founding 


company by the name of the Hing- 
ham Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which provides that funds 
shall be raised from among the 
members, to be distributed among 
those whose houses or buildings 
should be consumed or injured by 
fire, originating in any other 
cause except that of design in the 
insured, do hereby subscribe our 
names as members of the same, 
and do bind ourselves, our heirs, 
and assigns to observe the follow- 
ing articles, and such rules as 
may be adopted by said company.” 
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THE question arose as to the lo- 
cation of the company’s offices. In 
the present day, the first step of 
a newly organized corporation is 
to obtain a suite of rooms at a 
good address, lavishly furnished, 
and populated with a large corps 
of stenographers and office boys. 
But that is today, when new pro- 
fessions crop up over night with- 
out stirring a whit the imagina- 
tion of the people. 

In 1826 the wise move on the 
part of a new organization was to 
conserve its funds and to seek a 
small, unimpressive office until it 
became established in the commu- 
nity. The Hingham Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company saw the wis- 
dom of this modesty and accepted 
David Harding’s offer of his shop. 

The Harding shop was on North 
Street, near the harbor, and its 
owner, the first secretary of the 
company, who held that office for 
48 years, was a prudent, careful 
man with traditional Yankee 













sharpness in 
making a bar- 
gain. The dig- 
nity that came 
from a small 
shop long estab- 
lished was thus 
lent to an adven- 
turous new un- 
dertaking, and 
much of the 
early success of 
the company can 
be laid, in part 
at least, to the 
modest, unpre- 
tentious “office’ which wooed the 
confidence of the townspeople. 
The meetings of the corpora- 
tion were held at the Selectmen’s 
Room, at the “School House near 
the Post Office” and at 


Henry W. 
Cushing, 
President and 
Treasurer 
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building, and household furniture, 
in the County of Plymouth.” 
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AT first the corporation exercised 
this authority only “so far as re- 
gards buildings.” Six years later, 
however, the directors thought 
the company financially capable 
of undertaking the greater risk of 
“household furniture.” An addi- 
tional act of June 8, 1831, per- 
mitted the company to insure “in 
any part of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 

It seems almost as though some 
kind fate had taken this exponent 
of a new profession under its 
wing, for during the first nine 
years of the company’s history 
there were no losses to be paid. 





the “School House on the 
Plain.” The directors, of 
whom there were five, 
also sat in council at the 
Selectmen’s Room, as well 
as at “Whiton & Fear- 
ing’s Store,” “Jotham 
Lincoln’s Store,” and at 
“the office.” 
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THERE were many seri- 


ous meetings held attend- 
ant upon the issuance of 
the first policy to Wilson 
Whiton “in the sum of 
$1500 on house @ 100 
cents and $225 on barn 
@ 150 cents.” 

The second policy—to 
Martin Fearing—caused 
less discussion, and by 
April, 1827, eighty-six 
policies had been written, 
insuring Hingham prop- 
erty to the amount of 
$78,533, with a premium 
income of $953.60. 

The original authority vested 
in the company allowed it “to in- 
sure for the term of one to seven 
years any dwelling-house or other 
building, in the town of Hingham, 
—_____________— at not more than 
three-fourths 
the value of the 
property. 

The steady 
growth of the 
company made 
it necessary to 
obtain authority 
from the Gen- 
eral Court on 
February 3, 
1827, to insure 
“any dwelling- 
house or other 


Elton J. 
Cummings, 
Field 
Superintendent 


The General Benjamin Lincoln House 


Then, in 1835, two fires took 
place, one in East Bridgewater 
and one in North Bridgewater 
(now Brockton). These two fires, 
neither of them extremely seri- 
ous, drew the first payment from 
the company’s funds—$1100 alto- 
gether. 

The first loss in Hingham was 
even smaller, although the fire, 
being nearer home, created more 
of a sensation among the com- 
pany’s subscribers. It was on a 
mold October day in 1842 that one 
of the little boys of the neighbor- 
hood ran down town crying that 
Quincy Bicknell’s barn was afire. 
The other subscribers knew that 
Bicknell was insu by the Hing- 
ham Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and they speedily laid down 


their chores and 
closed up their 
shops in order to 
assist the fire- 
men in safe- 
guarding their 
interests. 
The fire was 
quickly extin- 
guished with 
only the loss of 
the first crop of Alan 
summer hay and F. 
a few tools and Hersey 
implements. The Secretary 
relieved sub- 
scribers returned to their shops 
and homes, and the company set- 
tled for $187. 


SS SS 


THE good record of 
twenty years of increas- 
ing business and prompt 
payments made the sug- 
gestion that the company 
move into larger quar- 
ters entirely justifiable. 
By 1844 the Hingham 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company not only pos- 
sessed the dignity and 
solidity of a local insti- 
tution in Hingham, but 
throughout the State it 
was recognized as one of 
the most cautious and 
most prosperous of Fire 
Insurance Companies. 
Customers were even 
coming from neighboring 
states requesting that 
agents be placed in their 
towns. And the shop of 
David Harding, with its 
open stove and loaded 
shelves, no longer pos- 
sessed the atmosphere 
necessary to an _ insur- 
ance office even in the 

middle of the 19th century. 

David Harding, secretary of the 

company, was also the treasurer 

of the Hingham Institution for 

Savings, and the knowledge that 

the bank as well 

as the insurance 

company needed 

a new and larger 

home, suggested [ 

joint offices in 

some more pre- | 

tentious build- | 

ing. | 
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FARTHER up 
on North Street, 
at the corner of ne 
South Street, Oriret Prisident. 
(Continued on Page 23) 


Sarah Lincoln, 
Chief Clerk, 
Emeritus and 





Convention at Briarcliff Manor 


Mutual Automotive and Casualty Association to 
Meet at Picturesque Lodge, September 27-28-29th 


selected for the annual gath- 

erings of the Mutual Auto- 
motive and Casualty Associations 
this year. The place chosen is 
Briarcliff Lodge at Briarcliff 
Manor, New York. 

This picturesque spot is situ- 
ated along the Hudson, a short 
distance from New York City, 
and possesses convention ad- 
vantages which Mutual people 
will be glad to enjoy. 


FE, seiect autumn is the time 
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AS the accompanying pic- 
tures show, the Lodge is set 
in the midst of a beautifully 
wooded country, perched on 
the crest of a hill and over- 
looking some of the prettiest 
landscape that the East af- 
fords. 

Besides the comfortable ac- 
commodations of the many- 
gabled Lodge, there is every 
opportunity for all kinds of 
sport. 

The golf course, where the 
much-awaited Mutual Tourna- 
ment will be held, is as fine a 
stretch of fairways as one 
could find in a month’s travel, 
each running up to a 
green famous for its 
landscaping, with bunk- 
ers and sand traps to 





Center at Top: Famous 

Briarcliff Lodge, Where the 

Convention Will Be Held, 
September 27, 28, 29 


Bottom at Left: Briarcliff 

Tennis Courts on Which 

Many of America’s Racquet 
Stars Play 


test the skill of Col. Bogey him- 
self. There is also a splendid 
swimming pool, the best of tennis 
courts, bridle paths and magnifi- 
cent stretches of shady lawns. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of the specific 
dates for various meetings of the 


oer ON te it gt 
Rd 
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two associations will be announced 
soon by mail. Matters of reserva- 
tions will also be taken up by cor- 
respondence. 

An interesting schedule of sub- 
jects is being made to furnish the 
program of addresses and discus- 
sions. A number of the nation’s 
best speakers on Mutual topics 

will be heard, and of course 
the routine business of the 
convention will bring out 
many interesting talks on 
methods and problems of man- 
agement. 
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FALL is in numerous respects 
the best season for travel, and 
September in the Hudson 
River Valley is noted for its 
ideal temperatures and mag- 
nificent vistas which are then 
just taking on the gorgeous 
colors of autumn. 


See, ae 


ALL signs point to a most 
pleasant and helpful session at 
Briarcliff, well worth attend- 
ance from the _ standpoints 
both of recreation and of 
keeping in touch with the 
spirit of progress which 
is always characteristic 
of the Mutual world. 





Center Left: Golf Links 

at the Lodge. An Ideal 

Course Leading Through a 
Picturesque Landscape 


Bottom Right: Swimming 
in a Spring-Fed Outdoor 
Pool Is One of the Major 
Sports at Briarcliff Lodge 
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The Problem of Crime and 


Social Protection 


T seems impossible to escape discussion of the 
crime problem. Readers need not be surprised 
that in this issue we print an article in which 

certain phases of it are considered illuminatingly, 
and treated more especially in the light of recent 
legislation in New York State designed to make 
justice speedier and surer. The subject may seem, 
on the surface, to be remote from the chief interest 
of this JOURNAL, but a moment’s reflection will sat- 
isfy the thoughtful mind that anything. which 
affects directly the security of life and property 
is of vital concern in the domain of insurance. 

_ Protection against loss from criminal depreda- 
tions is no new or unusual thing in policy writing. 
When crime increases in a community every factor 
which makes for safety is weakened to more or 
less degree. The break down of social morale re- 
flects itself in many subtle ways. Burglary, arson, 
murder, and suicide are obvious consequences. Less 
obvious, but no less existent, and frequently costly, 
are those indirect consequences which result from 
the nerve strain upon the law-abiding—illness, ac- 
cident, and rash enterprise. 
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IN the article appearing elsewhere, to which we 
have referred, the problem of crime is dealt with 
from the standpoint of the criminal and the law. 
It has been our conviction for long that there is 
great need in many of our states for a thorough 
over-hauling of criminal law and court procedure. 
The situation which New York is seeking to im- 
prove through amendments of its statutes is not 
peculiar to that state. In Illinois, for example, 
every obstacle which justice has been forced to 
encounter in the Empire State may be found im- 
peding its progress, together with others which 
are of local devising. The opportunities for delay, 
the loop-holes for escape, the technical intricacies 
which enmesh the blindfold sister when she seeks 
to use her sword, seem to be multitudinous and 
have become the despair of decent citizens. In 
order to protect itself, society must clamber hurdle 
after hurdle, and storm the legal barricade behind 
which its foe is entrenched. We are not specialists 
in this phase of the problem. It is one for students 
of the law. But we think the time has come when 
that learned profession, which has prospered upon 
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the troubles and quarrels of society, should give 
proof of its higher worth and finer idealism by 
tackling the problem seriously. 

Decent citizenship awaits only courageous and 
intelligent leadership. It needs only to be shown 
the way. It will come vigorously to the support of 
bench and bar if the latter will map the plan of 
attack. 

We are aware, however, that whatever mitiga- 
tion of the evils resulting from an increase in 
crime may be secured through clearing obstruc- 
tions from the path of retributive justice, the prob- 
lem itself will not be solved in this way alone. We 
are merely cutting off the heads of the thistles and 
dandelions that mar the beauty of the social land- 
scape—a useful thing to do no doubt—but the roots 
are left from which other heads will grow. 
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THOSE roots are set deeply in the soil of our mod- 
ern civilization, and their eradication is no matter 
for easy or quick achievement. But we are con- 
vinced that the welfare and prosperity of the 
American community requires a more thorough 
study of the causes of crime, and the processes by 
which human material of potential social value is 
converted—or perverted—into social waste and 
menace. This is the phase of the problem which 
we must commit to the wisdom of our scientists, 
our students of sociology, psychology and biology. 
Here the lawyers cannot help us much; but here 
they may be helped. 

We have heard a good deal in recent days about 
effort to reconcile religion and science. For years 
religion and science have been on terms of debate. 
More and more — happily —they are coming to 
terms of agreement. Each is beginning to recog- 
nize the value of the other. But science and law 
are far apart. They seldom even get intimate 
enough to argue. They are a vast distance from 
reaching any common ground of understanding as 
to how to deal with the problems of human be- 
havior. This is, in part, because it is only of late 
that science has come to take note of human be- 
havior as a field for research and laboratory test. 
Law has been dealing with it since ever human 
society began. But the bandage about the eyes of 
Justice means more than that she is theoretically 
blind to adventitious differences in the status of 
those who come before her. We are beginning to 
realize it means that she is blind to a host of facts 
essential to any adequate dealing with the vagaries 
of human conduct. Science is bringing these facts 
to light. It will take time to evaluate them, and to 
assemble them in their significant and true rela- 
tionships. But the day is approaching when law 
must seek a reconciliation with science, or be con- 
demned as the profession of obscurants. 
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SOCIAL protection is a first requisite of commu- 
nity life. Law has proved that it cannot alone pro- 
vide it certainly and adequately. Society will turn 
tc science to save it here, as science is saving it 
from yellow-fever and smallpox and typhoid and 
tuberculosis. 

And no student of insurance, especially insur- 
ance in the mutual form, which emphasizes the 
sense of social responsibility, can be indifferent 
either to the crime problem, with its costly conse- 
quences, or to the efforts which in legislature and 
laboratory, in church and school, are being made 
to solve it. 





Lite Lights on a Business Background 


author recently in which the 

story is concerned with a man 
and his son. The man has sepa- 
rated from his wife, assuming 
full responsibility for the care of 
the lad, who is just at the begin- 
ning of his school career. The 
man had been an officer in the 
British army; he is educated, a 
man of gentle tastes and fine char- 
acter, but penniless and jobless. 
In its earlier half the story re- 
lates the struggle of this father 
to give his boy a chance; in its 
latter half it portrays the result 
of his effort in the boy’s achieve- 
ment of distinction as a young 
surgeon in London. It is a simple 
theme, but made absorbingly in- 
teresting. 

There are many wise things in 
the book. Some are not so wise, 
perhaps; but I have no intent to 
review the story here. One of the 
wiser things prompted a train of 
thought which I am in a mood to 
follow. “The thing that matters 
is your job.” Thus the father 
speaks to the boy. It is almost a 
refrain in the narrative, varying 
in the wording, but stressing al- 
ways the same theme. 
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WHY does the job matter? The 
obvious surface answer would be 
that it matters because you must 
live, and a job is a means to a 
livelihood. But is that the true 
answer? After all, must you live? 
Until your life has some signifi- 
cance bigger than mere physical 
existence; until it has some value 
which can be interpreted in terms 
of other lives, it is a question 
whether there is any sufficient ex- 
cuse for maintaining it. The job 
matters supremely because it can 
be the means of giving such value 
to your life. It is work that makes 
life significant, and it is in work 
that the character of a man is 
shaped. 

When we see this meaning in 
a job it takes on an importance 
wholly aside from itself, and in 
addition to any worth or interest 
that it may have inherently. The 
humblest, the most tedious, the 
most seemingly stupid job can 
become a matter of surpassing 
worth when it is considered as a 


[ ‘autho a novel by an English 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


way in which the values of char- 
acter may be developed. 

Some jobs, of course, will ap- 
pear in themselves better worth 
doing than others, but no job that 
has in it any element of useful- 
ness or of meeting a human need, 
even though it be such as the man 
in our story tackled first—that of 
man-of-all-work in a little English 
inn—lacks the possibility of evok- 
ing, strengthening and enriching 
the latent values in the character 





LIGHTLETS 


A job must be something more 
than a means to a livelihood. 


The vasily more important 
question is ‘“‘What is my busi- 
ness making of me.” 


It is work that makes life sig- 
nificant, and it is in work that the 
character of man is shaped. 


But better than losing oneself 
in the job is to find oneself in it. 


a. 











which undertakes it. And this is 

the importance of the job. This is 

why it is the thing that matters. 
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ALL work is the expression of 
self. The way in which any job 
is done is an index to the nature 
of the man who does it. You may 
measure yourself by the job—not 
by its importance as it stands in 
relation to other jobs, but by the 
thoroughness with which you seek 
to do it. The man who, doing 
slackly what he regards as a mean 
or trivial job, thinks he would do 
well a job of bigger dimensions 
and larger responsibilities is fool- 
ing himself. It is not the little- 
ness of the job which is reflected 
in the slack doing, but the little- 
ness of the man. 

Sometimes we talk about losing 
ourselves in our jobs. There is a 
sense in which that is an admir- 
able thing to do, and there are 
times and circumstances in which 
the job becomes for us salvation 
because it absorbs thought and 
attention which might otherwise 


The Job and The Man 


have been given morbidly to self. 
But better than losing oneself in 
the job is to find oneself in it; 
to discover dormant capacities, to 
learn patience and persistence and 
to emerge from the finished task 
with a feeling that we have grown 
bigger and finer in the doing of it. 
SS SS 


OFTEN we are asked, “How are 
you making out in your business?” 
And we answer in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, of orders taken, of 
product, of credit established, of 
equipment improved. It is an im- 
portant question, and it is well 
and satisfying to be able to an- 
swer it with evidence that our 
business is profitable and increas- 
ing according to the record in the 
books. But the vastly more im- 
portant question, one we seldom 
if ever hear, but one we should 
frequently put to ourselves, is 
“What is my business making of 
me?” 

In the long run this is the only 
thing that counts —this is how 
and why it is the job that mat- 
ters. Many a man has done well 
in his business whose business has 
done ill with himself. It has nar- 
rowed him, hardened him, made 
him selfish, grasping, indifferent 
to the things of the spirit. Ac- 
cording to the books which record 
the figures, he is a successful man. 
His bank so rates him. His com- 
petitors envy him. But in the 
ledger of life there is written a 
big red ink deficit—a deficit in 
those human values which must 
constitute the factors in the final 
estimate of a man’s success. 
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A JOB must be something more 
than a means to a livelihood. It 
must be a means to a life; that is 
to say, the means to creating 
within the man, himself, values 
of character which will make life 
a thing of worth and beauty what- 
ever its environment, whatever its 
circumstances, 

The story that set us thinking 
in this way is called “Sorrell and 
Son”; it is by Warwick Deeping. 
Our moralizing does not do its 
narrative interest justice. It is a 
story you cannot easily lay down, 
very human and written with fine 


literary craft. 
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Old Laws and New Criminals 
Steps Which Must Be Taken To Counteract Abuse 


Arising From Application of Musty Statutes to Modern Conditions 


UR Anglo-American system 
O of criminal jurisprudence 

is one of the most treasured 
heritages of centuries of social 
development. Unlike the European 
system, it is weighed against the 
prosecution and gives to the de- 
fendant at the criminal bar every 
possible opportunity of maintain- 
ing his innocence. In the- 


By JOHN CLARKE 


AT present the tendency seems to 
be towards giving greater weight 
to the claims of society as opposed 
to those of the individual. There 
have been many manifestations 
of this in recent political history. 
One need cite no further than the 
prohibition amendment to demon- 
strate the potency of the tendency. 


IT remains to determine how far 
and in what respect we will mod- 
ify existing laws. The last ses- 
sion of the New York State Leg- 
islature adopted a group of bills 
amending the criminal code of 
that state in many fundamental 
particulars, and organized a crime 
commission both to carry on the 

work thus begun and to 





ory, the accused need but fF 
stand adamant, leaving 
the state to prove beyond 
a shadow of a reasonable 
doubt that a crime has 
been committed and that 
the prisoner is the cul- 
prit. The prosecution 
must play the active role; 
the defense may remain 
entirely passive. 

The history of this the- 
ory of criminal jurispru- 
dence is intimately con- 
nected with that of Anglo- 
Saxon personal liberties 
wrested from tyrannical 
rulers after centuries of 
tedious struggle. The 
Magna Charta, The Bill 
of Rights, and finally the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence are the historical 
landmarks representing 
the cumulative victories 
of the individual as op- 
posed to the state. Our 


“At the present time in this country there is 
more danger that criminals will escape justice 
than that they will be subject to tyranny.”— 
Justice Holmes in Kepner v. United States (1904). 





“A highly developed system of substantive law 
and a specialized machinery of prosecution, ad- 
ministration, judicial organization, legal proce- 
dure and penal treatment, devised and shaped for 
pioneer, rural agricultural America of the first 
half of the- nineteenth century, are struggling 
with the wholly different conditions of the urban, 
industrial society of today. In the huge cities 
which have grown up all over the country in a 
generation the ill-adaption of the machinery to 
the task is acute.’—Dean Pound of the Harvard 
Law School. 





consider the modification 
of the entire code. 
Specifically, the group 
of new laws was aimed 
at the crime situation in 
New York. The Baumes 
Committee, composed of 
members of both houses 
of the state legislature, 
gathered an imposing ar- 
ray of statistics, which, 
although teaching noth- 
ing new, forceably dem- 
onstrated the validity of 
the popular talk of 
“crime waves” and “crit- 
ical situations.” They 
showed, too, that the ad- 
ministration of criminal 
justice in New York was 
far below the level of 
reasonable efficiency. To 
quote one striking exam- 
ple of comparative sta- 
tistics: for every ten 
murders committed in 
London, there are 160 





very form of government 
ls a system of balances 





committed in New York 
City, and seven out of 








and checks which makes 

not for efficiency but for the pro- 
tection and preservation of indi- 
vidual liberties. The right of the 
individual is always made to take 
precedence over the right of so- 
ciety. 

In fact, though, the struggle 
between the various groups of 
rights is perennial. For a time 
it may be dormant, lulled into 
passivity by a more or less effec- 
tive compromise. But the two 
forces, individualism and collec- 
tivism, are always present, and 
the history of political govern- 
ment is ever the story of adjust- 
ing their conflicting claims. It is 
not a question of anarchism or so- 
cialism, but merely of meeting 
present needs and effecting a com- 
promise between diverse rights, 


each of which has a valid case. 
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Will the contemporary attitude 
lead to a modification of our en- 
tire system of law? Certainly, in 
some respects, modification can 
lead to little, if any, harm. As 
Dean Pound points out in the quo- 
tation cited at the head of this 
article, our law, especially our 
criminal law, developed under a 
set of social conditions entirely 
antithetical to those of the mo- 
ment, Our industrial life, as much 
as anything, is probably the cause 
for that peculiar social manifes- 
tation which the newspapers have 
labeled the “crime wave.” There 
is no possible law which in its 
mere passage will remedy and ab- 
solve that situation, but certainly 
our laws are inadequately consti- 
tuted to meet the existing condi- 
tion. 


London’s ten murders are 
hanged, while only one out of the 
160 in New York is executed. 

As a partial remedy for such a 
condition, the Baumes Committee 
offered to the legislature, a group 
of bills amending the code of 
criminal procedure. The majority 
of these bills were accepted by the 
legislature and became laws the 
first of July. 

Of them the most radical group 
consists of measures tending to 
break down the security of the 
defendant and to lighten the bur- 
den of the prosecution. The com- 
mittee did not go far in this re- 
spect, but it did indicate in its 
report that further legislation 
should be considered, and the im- 
plication is that the report of the 
crime commission, which will be 








made in March, 1927, will develop 
the radical suggestions advanced. 
Ret 

BEFORE the enactment of the 
Baumes bills, the ordinary proce- 
dure at a criminal trial permitted 
the defense to remain silent until 
after the State had completed its 
entire case. Prosecuting officer 
had to develop a case which was 
proof against every possible de- 
fense, and no indication of the na- 
ture of the defendant’s case would 
be presented until the State had 
closed. The trial proceeded as fol- 
lows: State’s opening to the jury, 
State’s evidence, defendant’s open- 
ing, defendant’s evidence, defend- 
ant’s summary to the jury and 
State’s summary. 

Under the Baumes bills the de- 
fendant’s opening to the jury is 
made to precede the State’s intro- 
duction of evidence. Thus the ele- 
ment of surprise is eliminated. 
The prosecuting attorney in offer- 
ing evidence knows upon what 
points the attack of the defense 
will be directed, and being fore- 
warned may be forearmed. The 
law makes the order of criminal 
trial identical with a civil suit. 

There is much to commend such 
a modification. In our busy in- 
dustrial centers, the theoretical 
rights of a defendant must, of ne- 
cessity, give way to principals of 
greater expediency. If the crimi- 
nal trial is aimed at establishing 
the truth of a particular charge, 
there is little to be lost by elimi- 
nating the surprise element and 
confining each party to a fair es- 
tablishment of its case without 
theatrical effects concocted for 
the benefit of the twelve peers of 
the jury. 

a> <> > 
BUT such a law does cut funda- 
mentally into existent legal the- 
ory. In a civil suit, the plaintiff 
to prevail need only prove his case 
by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence; in a criminal action, the 
State, to convict its prisoner, 
must prove its contentions beyond 
all reasonable doubt. There is a 
vast difference between the two— 
in the former the jury consider- 
ing all the evidence may award 
the verdict to the plaintiff, if the 
total effect of the evidence indi- 
cates that the plaintiff is in the 
right. In a criminal case, the 
prosecution must develop its case, 
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so that there 
cannot be any 
doubt whatso- 
everinthe 
minds of the 
twelve men of 
the jury as to 
the guilt of the 
defendant. 
If such a the- 
ory istobe 
consistently 
adhered to, our 
trial procedure 
must demand 
that the state 
develop a case 
incapable of 
being attacked 
from any quar- 
ter and that 
the defendant 
be given his 
opportunity to 
take pot shots 
at the prosecu- 
tion’s evidence, 
in the hope 
that one of 
them will land 
upon a vulner- 
able spot, 

The Baumes 











Committee 
made two other 
proposals simi- 
larly intended to abolish the de- 
fendant’s advantage at the trial. 
Neither of these, however, became 
law; the lower house of the legis- 
lature defeating one and the Gov- 
ernor vetoing the other as too 
radical a departure from present 
practice to merit rapid adoption 
without additional study. 

The Bill which met defeat in 
the State Assembly would have 
permitted the prosecuting attor- 
ney to comment upon the failure 
of the defendant to testify in his 
own behalf. As the law stands at 
present, the attorney for the State 
cannot refer to the fact that the 
prisoner has not been upon the 
witness stand, or, in the words 
of the “Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure,” “that no presumption is 
created against the defendant by 
reason of his neglect or refusal 
to become a witness in his own 
behalf.” 

It is interesting to note that in 
two popular works on criminal 
trials recently written by:students 
of the subjects, the authors take 
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In Common Phrase, “The Criminal Is Sitting Pretty” 


antithetical views of the question. 
Edmund Pearson in his “Studies 
in Murder” examining many fa- 
mous murder trials retrospec- 
tively with an eye to the historical, 
invariably draws an unfavorable — 
presumption from any. failure 
upon the part of a prisoner to 
take the stand in his own defense. 
On the other hand, Francis Well- 
man, in his “Gentlemen of the 
Jury,” points to many convictions 
which he believes could not have 
been secured if the prisoner had 
not testified. 
+> > > 

THE Baumes Committee felt 
strongly upon this point. Its re- 
port states: “Juries have been 
loath to do their unmistakable 
duty because the prosecuting of- 
ficer has been hampered and pre- 
cluded from bringing to their at- 
tention all the facts respecting 
the defendant which might other- 
wise be shown but for this provi- 
sion (that no presumption shall 
be raised against a defendant who 
does not testify). 
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Recent Trials Have Revealed a Great Preponderance of Youthful Criminals 


“We believe that there is ample 
protection for the defendant by 
the courts under the ordinary 


rules of evidence without this 


added immunity. An innocent per- 
son need have no fear from tak- 
ing the stand as a witness, nor 
from comments that may be made 
because he refrains from taking 
the stand. Of course, a guilty per- 
son must expect a searching ex- 
amination within the rules of evi- 
dence — we see no good reason 
why the prosecuting counsel, in 
summing up, may not refer to the 
fact that a defendant has re- 
frained from testifying in his 
own behalf because the intelli- 
gence of the jury will measure the 
weight of any such comment and 
appraise it at is proper value. 

“This amendment will not go to 
the length of resolving every pre- 
sumption against the defendant. 
It does not go the length of say- 
ing that because a man does not 
take the stand he is presumed to 
be guilty. The present provision 
is of the remote past. Modern 
jurisprudence has moved away 
from such antiques. The question 
is whether or not we are to sim- 
plify practice and make trials 
shorter and justice speedier, Are 
the courts to function in this 
struggle between organized crime 
and society and meet on fair 
terms or must they always be 
handicapped?” 


— “A 


THE provision which Governor 
Smith vetoed would have required 
the defendant to plead “not guilty 
on the ground of insanity” at his 
arraignment if he intended to rely 
upon such a defense, and further, 
that any defendant so pleading 
should be confined for thirty days 
in a state hospital for observation. 
The governor offered no objection 
to this bill; he merely stated that 
it marked so radical a departure 
from our existent system of crim- 


inal jurisprudence that he believed 
it ought to be held for further 
discussion by the Crime Commis- 
sion which is to, spend a year 
studying the problem of revising 
New York Criminal Law. 


The Baumes Committee took 
the occasion, when making their 
report to the legislature, to cast 
a doubt upon the entire structure 
of our jury system as adpated to 
criminal cases, and to suggest an 
amendment to the state constitu- 
tion which would permit a defend- 
ant in any criminal case (except 
under an indictment for murder) 
to waive a trial by jury. The pro- 
posed amendment was adopted by 
both houses of the legislature, re- 
ferred to the Secretary of State 


and will be submitted for a second 
vote next year. 
SS SS SS 


IN arguing for the adoption of 
this amendment, the committee 
quoted the opinion of many men 
engaged in criminal administra- 
tion in New York State to the 
effect that the jury system is 
largely responsible for the pres- 
ent daring of criminals. 

A judge of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions in New York City, 
commenting on this situation, has 
said: 

“In my opinion the weak spot 
in our administration of the Crim- 
inal Law is not so much in our 
police forces or our prosecutors, 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Fireproofing the Forests 


Demonstrating That With Proper Precaution Work in the Woods 
May Proceed at Otherwise Dangerous Seasons 


By NELSON F. MACDUFF 


Forest Supervisor, Cascade National Forest 











Left—Unmerchantable Logs Left on Right-of-Way. Brush and Limbs Have Been Burned. These Logs Were Later 
Shattered with Powder and Burned. Center—Cleaning Fire Lines on Right-of-Way. Right—A Portion of the Cleared 
Right-of-Way Through the Forest—The Best Evidence of What Can Be Done by Intelligent Methods of Handling. 
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OW is our relative, Mr. 
Humidity, this morning?” 
This was the frequent 
question asked forest officers on 
the Cascade National Forest dur- 
ing the summer of 1924 by work- 
men engaged in clearing right-of- 
way for the new Southern Pacific 
main line across that forest. The 
reason for the question was that 
permission to burn for right-of- 
way clearing or to have any fires 
cn the work outside of cook-stoves 
depended upon the relative hu- 
midity reading for the day. If 
that reading was low, all fires had 
to be extinguished with water. 
When former Supervisor Bar- 
trum, of the Umpqua National 
Forest, devised in 1911 a gasoline 
pump for fighting forest fires, he 
little thought that his idea would 
facilitate the construction of the 
railroad across the Cascades in 
1924. At that time Bartrum had 
in mind the use of water to do 
away with the discouraging back- 
breaking work of attempting to 
put out fires with shovels, mat- 
tocks, axes and similar equipment. 
His engine was used, so he tells 


*Reprinted by courtesy of The Timberman, 
Portland, Ore. 
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me, in controlling a slash fire on 
Row River, but its extreme size 
and weight discouraged other use 
at that time. In 1910 the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co. began con- 
struction of a railroad from Na- 
tron, the tereminus of a branch 
Southern Pacific line, southwest- 
erly to cross the Cascade Summit 
near the head of Salt Creek, and 
furnish a new route to San Fran- 
cisco. Due to litigation, this con- 
struction was stopped in 1912 


1 We 
</ 


when the rails had reached Oak- 
ridge, 45 miles southeast of Eu- 
gene. Construction was not re- 
sumed until the litigation came to 
a conclusion favorable to the 
Southern Pacific interests. 


Right-of-Way Contract Let 


EARLY in 1924 the railroad com- 
pany let a contract for clearing 
the right-of-way, which, for a 
distance of some 38 or 40 miles, 
traversed one of the most heavily 
timbered watersheds in the United 
States, that of Salt Creek on the 
Cascade Forest. The average stand 
of timber through which the 
right-of-way ran probably ex- 
ceeded 40,000 feet per acre and 
in many places running to more 
than 100,000 feet per acre. To 


clear a 200-foot right-of-way 
ai 
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through such timber, clean enough 
for grade construction and quickly 
enough not to delay grade con- 
struction, meant that clearing op- 
erations .must continue right 
through the fire season. It meant, 
too, that the greater part of the 
material to be cleared on the 
right-of-way must be burned dur- 
ing the fire season. However, to 
do this without endangering the 
millions of feet of standing tim- 
ber adjoining and without endan- 
gering also the lives of the work- 
men and the loss of railroad con- 
struction equipment, seemed im- 
possible. 


“No burning will be permitted 
during the fire season,” said the 
district forester. But when he 
realized that the total cost of the 
completed railroad was estimated 
to be between 20 and 30 million 
dollars—which would mean an 
average annual investment of 10 
to 15 million dollars, if the road 
were completed within two years 
—he realized also that the daily 
interest charge on this investment 
would be sufficient to justify ex- 
traordinary expenditure to pre- 
vent the escape of fire rather than 
to incur the delay if burning 
through the summer season were 
not permitted. “All right,” he 
said, “‘we’ll let ’em burn only upon 
condition that water is always 
available under pressure where 
burning is being done, and it’s up 
to the boys on the Cascade to see 
that no fire escapes.” 
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THE requirement that water be 
instantly available under pressure 
could not have been met had it not 
been for the idea that Bartrum 
had in 1911. That idea has now 
been developed into portable gaso- 
line fire engines weighing from 37 
to 100 or 120 pounds, easily car- 
ried by one or two men, fairly 
easily carried by pack animals, 
capable of delivering from 10 to 
30 gallons of water per minute 
under 90 to 110 pounds pressure. 


Under the district forester’s in- 
struction the district ranger re- 
quired first that no burning be 
done unless water was available 
at the time and place; that even 
then no burning be done if the 
relative humidity dropped below 
a certain point, that fire lines 
should be constructed 20 feet in 
width on both sides of the right- 
of-way, and three feet to mineral 
soil on the extreme edges and that 
a fire warden paid by the com- 
pany be in charge. 
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Where No Burning Was 
Permitted 


ON areas where it was imprac- 
ticable to supply water by gaso- 
line pumps no burning at all was 
permitted. Operating under these 
requirements, the procedure of 
the contractors was as follows: 
First, the underbrush was cut, 
piled and burned, and the fires 
put out with water, and next the 
timber was felled, the limbs piled 
and burned, the merchantable logs 
skidded in piles along the edge of 
the right-of-way, the unmerchant- 
able logs shattered with powder, 
then burned, and all fires put out 
with water. 

In addition to the requirements 
with respect to water, on areas 
where water was not available the 
company was required to furnish 
patrolmen equipped with man- 
pack water bags holding five gal- 
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lons of water, feeding into a short 
hose, and hand force pump. 

The company was also required 
to furnish funds which were used 
by the Forest Service to pay a 
chief fire warden, whose sole duty 
was to see that the requirements 
for the prevention of fire were 
fulfilled by the contractors and 
their employes. 
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A HYGROTHERMOGRAPH, 
paid for by the company, together 
with an ordinary sling psychrom- 
eter, enabled a close check on rel- 
ative humidity fluctuations. On 
days when the high reading on 
the hygrothermograph and with 
the sling psychrometer was 85 or 
less, the chief fire warden was in- 
structed to see that all fires were 
immediately extinguished‘ with 
water. No fires of any descrip- 
tion outside of cookstoves were 
allowed. Fires in contractors’ 


camps for burning refuse also 
were required to be put out. Dur- 
ing the period from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 153 days, there oc- 
curred periods of from two to 
eleven days when the relative hu- 
midity was so low that no burn- 
ing whatever was allowed, or an 
aggregate total of 50 days. There 
were other days on which the rel- 
ative humidity was low but suffi- 
ciently high so that burning at 
night was permitted, an aggre- 
gate total of 37 days. There were 
66 days throughout the period 
when burning was allowed 
throughout the 24 hours. The first 
period of low relative humidity 
extended from May 26 to June 5. 
Approach of this dry period was 
forecast by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau before a hygrothermo- 
graph was received at Oakridge. 
On receipt of the Weather Bureau 
forecast the district ranger tele- 
phoned the contractor that the 
next few days would be dry and 
all fires must be put out imme- 
diately. The contractor turned 
out his entire crew at 8 p. m. and 
by 9 o’clock the next morning 
every spark of fire was extin- 
guished. 

“Sniff, sniff; I smell smoke,” 
said the district forester one Au- 
gust day, as he accompanied the 
ranger and supervisor along a 
strip of right-of-way on which 
clearing had been completed and 
apparently drenched with water. 
“You can’t fool my nose when it 
comes to fire—I can smell smoke 
farther than I can see it.” 
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SURE enough, after watching for 
10 or 15 minutes, a tiny spiral 
of smoke was seen coming up 
through dirt and rocks near the 
center of the rightvyof-way where 
an old root still smouldered un- 
derground. The patrolman com- 
ing up from the spring with a 
fresh supply of water in his pack 
bag soon squelched it. 

Early in June, 1924, it was be- 
lieved that the season would be 
one of unusual dryness, and since 
already one small fire had oc- 
curred, due to a cigarette or cigar 
stub, upon the recommendation of 
the ranger and the supervisor, the 
district forester approved the ap- 
plication of the “no-smoking” reg- 
ulation to the entire area through 
which the railroad was being con- 
structed, except at railroad con- 
struction camps and McCredie 
Hot Springs resort. It was also 
soon realized that irresponsible 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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Hingham Centennial 


(Continued from Page 14) 


was a fine old building, the second 
floor of which was for rent. The 
location was admirable, and with- 
out hesitation the two institutions 
moved into the commodious of- 
fices which were to be their head- 
quarters for fifteen years. 

The years which were passed 
in the new building were prosper- 
ous, but uneventful. The company 
continued to maintain and build 
an enviable reputation through- 
out the State. 

The roll of subscribers grew 
constantly until once again it 
seemed advisable to move into 
larger offices. This time it was 
suggested that a permanent home 
be built for the company, and to- 
gether with the Savings Institu- 
tion, in 1859, the Hingham Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company obtained 
a lot on Main Street and broke 
ground for the simple building 
which still serves as its Home 
Office. 

The great fire of New York in 
1835 struck a fierce blow at a par- 
ticularly vulnerable period in the 
life of American Fire Insurance. 
Most of the companies were young 
and struggling — not more than 
ten years old— and, over-ambi- 
tious, they had undertaken more 
risks than their age and financial 
standing made advisable. 
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FORTUNATELY, the Hingham 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was untouched by the disaster of 
1835. And when a great calamity 
did occur in Massachusetts, the 
company was securely established 
and able to pay its losses without 
difficulty. The great fire of Bos- 
ton in 1872 left the company un- 
scathed, but the Chelsea confla- 
gration of 1908 gave liabilities of 
over $28,000 to be met in sixty 
days. The Savings Institution of- 
fered its services, and the com- 
pany’s indebtedness was liqui- 
dated immediately by the bank 
taking over mortgages on real es- 
tate held by the company. 
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THIS sudden call for $28,000 was 
a drain upon the company’s re- 
serves, but reserves are created 
for just such a purpose. Beyond 
the comfortable margin guaran- 
teed by a conservative manage- 
ment, the Mutual method usualiy 
provides for an assessment on the 
members, in the event of all funds 
being wiped out, of an amount 


equal to, but not more than, the 
premium in addition. 

Investigation of the facts shows 
that this is one of the strongest 
features of Mutual Insurance, for 
it offers a form of security, which, 
though practically never needed, 
is always present in times of 
stress. It is a significant fact that 
in the hundred years’ history of 
the Hingham Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company no assessment has 
been made, nor has there ever 
been the remotest need of taking 
advantage of the privilege ac- 
corded by law. 

Despite the comparative near- 
ness of Salem and the many op- 
portunities presented for insur- 
ance in that city, the Hingham 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
refrained from taking risks in 
what proved to be a dangerous 
residential fire district. Conse- 
quently, the company had no 
losses in the Salem conflagration 
of 1914. 

The Hingham Company in 1925 
had $15,059,378 insurance in 
force and a surplus to policy 
holders of $318,744.49. 

Officers of the company have 
been the following: 

Presidents: Jotham Lincoln, 
1826-1842; John Beal, 1842-1846; 
Solomon Lincoln, 1846-1864; Seth 
S. Hersey, 1864-1871; Amos Bates, 
1871-1896; William Fearing 
(2nd), 1896-1905; Francis H. 
Lincoln, 1905-1911; Henry W. 
Cushing, 1911. 

Secretaries: David Harding, 
1826-1874; Henry C. Harding, 
1874-1874; Calvin A. Lincoln, 
1874-1877; Henry W. Cushing, 
1877-1911; Alan F. Hersey, 1911. 

Treasurers: David Whiton, 
1826-1833 ; Jotham Lincoln, 1833- 
1840; Francis G, Ford, 1840-1842 ; 
Rufus Lane, 1842-1860; John Lea- 
vitt, 1860-1867; David Harding, 
1867-1874; Henry C. Harding, 
1874-1874; Sidney Sprague, 1874- 
1896; William Fearing (2nd), 
1896-1905; Edward C. Thayer, 
1905-1910; Henry W. Cushing, 
1910. 





Forest Fires 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


sightseers and, after August 20, 
deer hunters, would make it al- 
most impossible to prevent fire if 
they were allowed in or near the 
railroad right-of-way slashings. 
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Consequently the district forester 
authorized the exclusion of all 
travel not connected with railroad 
building or forest administration. 

Some little difficulty was of 
course experienced in enforcing 
the requirements with regard to 
burning and with regard to put- 
ting out fires on notice from the 
chief fire warden. One or two 
cases demanded and received 
prompt and effective action and 
thereafter but little difficulty was 
experienced. There was also, of 
course, some difficulty at first in 
the prohibition of smoking. How- 
ever, several of the contractors 
discontinued the sale of ready- 
made cigarettes in their commis- 
saries during the fire season. 
Several of the men arrested for 
smoking in the closed area ex- 
pressed their approval of the reg- 
ulation, believing it to be intended 
to protect the workingmen as well 
as the resources of the country. 
But little objection was made by 
the general public to being barred 
from entering Salt Creek water- 
shed for sightseeing or deer hunt- 
ing. 
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ALTHOUGH practically the en- 
tire right-of-way was cleared 
without serious fire damage, an 
incident occurred on September 
25 which illustrates how great 
the necessity still is for more ag- 
gressive educational work. On 
that day, probably because it was 
raining and had been raining for 
several days, one of the foremen 
in charge of clearing work set a 
slash fire at the bottom of a steep 
slope without having water avail- 
able to control it. As a result, the 
fire ran into the crowns of 30 to 
40-year-old second growth, burn- 
ing over an area of about two and 
a half acres without burning on 
the ground. In other words, not- 
withstanding the work of the 
chief fire warden and the pres- 
sure which had been exerted 
through the summer, that fore- 
man took a chance which he had 
no right to take since the condi- 
tions and requirements of the per- 
mission to burn were still in effect. 

The controlled burning of slash 
on the Southern Pacific’s right- 
of-way through the Cascade for- 
est in the summer of 1924 showed 
conclusively not only that it is 
possible to burn slash during the 
summer if proper precautions are 
taken, but that the best way to 
fight forest fires is not to let them 
get started; in short, the truth of 
the Forest Service slogan: “Pre- 
vent Forest Fires; It Pays!” 





Fires in 
Skyscrapers 


(Continued from Page 12) 


The Building Codes amply pro- 
vide for fire retardant stairways, 
and safe means of reaching the 
street. But it is possible for the 
careful builder to take precau- 
tions not required by the code. 
The first tower is the most certain 
means of protection against loss 
of life or injury to the occupants 
of the structure and, in spite of 
its great cost, it is rapidly win- 
ning favor among architects and 
builders of skyscrapers. 

The first tower is, in effect, a 
fire retardant, concrete or steel 
staircase, surrounded on all sides 
by a brick wall, and cut off from 
the building. It takes the place of 
the well nigh useless outside fire 
escape, which has almost as often 
led to disaster as averted it. Espe- 
cially in the case of tall buildings 
such fire escapes are notoriously 
dangerous. Few people could, un- 
der the stress of emergency, climb 
down thirty or forty stories on an 
open fire escape without becoming 
nervous and agitated. Multiply 
the individual nervousness by the 
thousands of persons in the build- 
ing, and a serious panic condition 
is apt to result. And any panicky 
movement whatsoever on an open 
fire escape is calamity incarnate. 
Many post-mortem fire investiga- 
tions have shown that the open 
escape frequently serves as a grill 
upon which escaping tenants are 
burned to death. 
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THE fire tower entirely elimi- 
nates all these difficulties. It is a 
complete staircase, upon which 
even the aged or infirm may de- 
scend to the street leisurely and 
safely. It is cut off from the fire 


and from smoke, It provides a 
safe entrance to the building for 
the fire-fighting force, and in the 
event of the failure of the stand- 
pipe system, hose lines may be 
conveniently drawn through it 
from the street to the floor of the 
fire. 


The tower erected in the new 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Building on John Street, 
New York City, is a model of good 
construction. Entrance to it from 
the main building on each floor is 
through a short passageway, with 
a steel fire retardant door equipped 
with a smoke seal at each end. In 
the passageway, between the two 
doors, is an open window through 
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which smoke entering the passage 
could pass out before reaching the 
door that leads to the tower itself. 
The only way this smoke car get 
in the passage is through the 
opening of the door to permit per- 
sons to reach the tower. The tower 
itself is constructed of fourteen- 
inch brick walls and contains 
nothing but the concrete and steel 
staircase which is sufficiently large 
to permit all the occupants of the 
building to descend by it. 

These precautions, together 
with fire alarm systems, are the 
most effective life-saving devices 
which protect the occupants of the 
skyscraper, even though the fire 
should gain considerable head- 
way. Of course, the building 
should be so constructed that any- 
thing approaching total loss by 
fire should be the remotest of pos- 
sibilities. The first step in saving 
life and property is to prevent the 
fire; the second step is to check 
its spread; the last to save the 
lives of the occupants. The advan- 
tages and limitations of fire re- 
tardant construction are well illus- 
trated by a detailed consideration 
of the Equitable Life Building fire. 

The fire originated in a twelve- 
by-twelve-foot pipe shaft, extend- 
ing from the engine room to the 
roof. At intervals of from three 
to five floors there are door open- 
ings leading from the shaft to the 
floors and protected by hollow 
metal doors with an automatic 
locking device which bolts the 
door as it is closed. 
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ON the night of the fire, two 
crews of plumbers entered the 
shaft, through the door on the 
thirty-fifth floor, to repair a dis- 
located water pipe. They left the 
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door open. behind them, and 
thereby made possible the damage 
to the offices on the thirty-fifth 
floor. Had the door been properly 
shut, the fire would have been con- 
fined to the shaft itself. The hu- 
man factor can never be elimi- 
nated in constructing fire retard- 
ant buildings. Because of it alone 
there never can be a completely 
fireproof building. Here the fire 
would have been confined and con- 
trolled according to the plans of 
the designers of the building had 
not someone failed to shut the 
door. 

Preparatory to their work on 
the pipe, the plumbers stripped it 
of its insulating covering which 
consisted of paper and felt and 
an outer canvas covering, and 
piled this material upon the grid 
irons at the floor level. This was 
excellent fuel for the fire in its 
early stages. 

The blaze itself began at the 
lower end of the shaft. Its imme- 
diate cause is not ascertainable. 
A cigarette dropped into refuse or 
a short circuit of portable cord 
connections, used by the plumbers 
for light, may have started the 
fire. 

The fire having started, almost 
at the bottom of the shaft, found 
plenty of material in the form of 
paper and felt pipe covering to 
feed on, and aided by a strong, 
natural draft, it quickly spread 
up the shaft. The plumbing crew 
working in the lower portion es- 
caped easily, but men nearer the 
top of the building did not fare so 
well. They were trapped and were 
compelled to climb up the ladders 
to the upper story of the pent 
house, there break a window and 
climb out upon the narrow ledge 
of the roof to await ultimate res- 
cue by the fire department. 
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THE burning material quickly 
reached a temperature sufficient 
to cause twisting and expansion 
of a five-inch gas line. The ex- 
pansion subsequently ruptured the 
line at the tenth floor level and 
dropped the lower section of the 
pipe at the break about nineteen 
inches. The water discharged into 
the shaft by the fire department 
during the progress of the fire, 
collected in sufficient quantity in 
the open end of the lower broken 
gas pipe to cause a water seal, ex- 
tinguishing the blaze and prevent- 
ing further flow of the gas. But 
before this happened, approxi- 
mately 8,500 cubic feet of gas es- 
caped and was consumed by the fire. 





The fire roaring through the 
shaft, quickly reached the open 
door at the thirty-fifth floor and 
burst through it into the office 
rooms. There it quickly found 
sufficient material upon which to 
feed. The office furniture and the 
contents of steel filing cabinets 
proved to be excellent fuel. The 
occupant of this office claims that 
all the filing cases were closed and 
that some of them were locked. 
Yet the heat was sufficient to 
buckle most of them. At any 
event, fire entered, or sufficient 
heat was transmitted to totally 
consume the records in some, and 
so badly damage those in others 
that they were worthless. 

The damage from fire was con- 
fined to the shaft and to the one 
fire section of the thirty-fifth floor. 
It was cut off from other sections 
of the floor by the closing of an 
automatic fire door which was 
placed in a dividing wall. Because 
of this protection the fire did not 
spread beyond the one section. 

Such is the history of the burn- 
ing of one “fireproof” building. 
In spite of the fire retardant con- 
struction, damage to an amount 
well over $100,000 was suffered. 
Yet the fact that the fire was con- 
fined within comparatively nar- 
row limits, justifies the precau- 
tionary measures taken in the 
erection of the building. The 
locked doors leading from the 
shaft to various floors of the 
building kept the fire within the 
shaft, except on the thirty-fifth 
floor, where negligence and the 
human factor failed to close the 
door. The automatic fire door 
which was controlled by a heat 
fuse kept the fire within one quar- 
ter section of the floor. Had this 
door not been installed, the blaze 
would have run rampant through 
the entire floor and would have 
reached adjoining floors by lap- 
ping up through insufficiently pro- 
tected windows. 

The locked doors of the shaft 
were, peculiarly, a lesson from 
the fire of the old Equitable Life 
Building in 1911. Then, elevator 
and dumbwaiter shafts were un- 
enclosed and it was in a tiny base- 
ment office adjacent to these that 
the fire began. Drawn into these 
open wells, the flames raced up- 
ward, gathering speed as the 
drafts increased. Finally reach- 
ing the top they mushroomed 
through all the upper stories. 
Lives were lost in this historic 
blaze which need not, and would 
not, have been claimed if only the 
basement offices had been prop- 
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erly and tightly sealed. Due solely 
to this structural defect, the blaze, 
trivial at first and easily extin- 
guishable, swiftly became all but 
unconquerable in its terrific rush. 
The lesson, however, was well 
learned and in most fire retardant 
buildings, as in the new Equitable 
Building, vertical openings are 
tightly sealed. It is only when 
they are negligently opened or 
left open that a fire of this nature 
occurs, 

The recent Equitable fire also 
testifies to the efficacy of auto- 
matic fire door dividing a floor 
into fire sections. These doors are 
now almost universally adopted in 
fire retardant construction, and in 
this fire, as in others, they per- 
formed their function well. 
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THERE were, however, two omis- 
sions in the construction of the 
building, the presence of which 
would have materially lessened 
the damage. All windows were of 
a thin glass instead of fire retard- 
ant wire glass. Of this, a word 
later, in connection with the ex- 
posure hazard. Likewise, in the 
office reached by the fire there 
was no automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. It is a common mistake to 
omit sprinklers from office build- 
ings, upon the assumption that 
the building is, in any event, fire- 
proof. Had sprinklers been prop- 
erly installed, as-they should un- 
questionably be in every sky- 
scraper, the damage to the office 
furniture and the probable irrep- 
arable loss of the records in the 
filing cabinets would have been 
averted. 

Passing again to the virtues of 
the building, it is worthy of note 
that the high-pressure standpipe 
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line stood the test of the fire and 
was the all-important feature in 
extinguishing the blaze. Had any 
defects existed in the piping, or 
the valves, the result would have 
been the loss of much valuable 
time and an unquestionably larger 
fire damage. 
SS SY — 

IN contrast to this example of the 
efficient operation of a standpipe 
system, the fire at 296 Broadway, 
New York City, last April, dem- 
onstrates how the fire department 
may be severely handicapped in 
its work by latent defects in 
standpipes, and illustrates the 
need for periodic inspection of 
standpipes. 

This fire originated on the sixth 
floor of the building and found 
little difficulty in overlapping and 
entering the floors above by way 
of the thin glass windows in the 
interior of a light court. The 
court acted like a large flue. and 
the spread of the fire was prac- 
tically the same as occurs when 
vertical floor openings are unpro- 
tected, 

When the fire department ar- 
rived on the scene, the fire was 
burning freely on and above the 
sixth floor of the building, and 
immediate resort was made to the 
standpipe system. It was soon 
found, however, that sufficient 
pressure could not be acquired, 
and hose lines had to be stretched 
from the street, necessitating a 
considerable loss of time. Inves- 
tigation after the fire revealed the 
fact that the standpipe had parted 
and that the ends had spread 
apart about six inches. This fail- 
ure was due primarily to the ex- 
posure of the pipe and its sup- 
ports to the heat of the fire. 

The standpipe system in the 
adjoining building, No. 290-294 
Broadway, was pressed into ser- 
vice in order to protect that build- 
ing and to fight the fire across the 
court. This standpipe system de- 
livered water until its tank sup- 
ply was nearly exhausted. In the 
meantime the firemen had con- 
nected their hoses to the free 
opening of this building, expect- 
ing to continue thereby the pres- 
sure after the tank on the roof 
was exhausted. Several lengths of 
hose thus connected burst and the 
fire department found that they 
were unable to get any water into 
the standpipe through this con- 
nection. Subsequent investigation 
showed that the valve system in 
the connection was incorrect and 
failed to function properly. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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or our courts, as in our juries, The 
tendency of the American jury is 
not to deliver a verdict according 
to the evidence, but to pronounce 
a sort of judgment of Solomon.” 

The Assistant District Attor- 
ney of New York County recently 
said that “the acquittal of crim- 
inals in the face of overwhelming 
evidence of their guilt is one re- 
sult of the shirking of jury duty 
by citizens.” He added that this 
is one outstanding cause of the 
prevalence of crime. 

Another judge of the Court of 
General Sessions maintained that 
“criminals were finding it easier 
and easier to escape justice and 
that the reason was the failure of 
juries to take their duties seri- 
ously.” 

Continuing, he said: 


“Day after day they turn loose 
men whose guilt is clear. They 
want motion pictures of the man 
in the act of committing the 
crime.” 
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COMMENTING on these and sim- 
ilar statements of opinion, the re- 
port of the Baumes Committee 
reads: 


“When our judicial institutions 
were established they were fitted 
to rural agricultural America. 
The conditions which exist today 
were not within the range of the 
wildest dreams. The framers of 
our constitution did not contem- 
plate great metropolitan centers 
of population containing within 
their boundaries almost half the 
population of the state and as 
many as 6,000,000 people and a 
vast army of commuters and tran- 
sients in addition. Nor, could 
they have contemplated the com- 
plexity of modern city life. The 
agencies and means that were 
formulated over a hundred years 
ago, to deal with conditions as 
they then existed no longer func- 
tion smoothly nor adequately. We 
believe that the time has come 
when there should be a searching 
survey and a complete reconsider- 
ation of the place and function of 
jury trials in the administration 
of justice.” 

It is worth while to note the 
scope and content of these quota- 
tions. They suggest and recom- 
mend a change in the nature of 
our jurisprudence which would 
scrap the most essential and fun- 
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damental characteristic of . our 
legal system. Men have fought 
and died for the jury system and, 
although it is absurd, in the face 
of the facts of the case, to cling 
to an institution merely because 
of its antiquity and for purely 
sentimental reasons, yet the fact 
remains that the petty jury is so 
much a part of our social life that 
its abolition could not be effected 
without considerable political up- 
heaval. 

The constitutional amendment 
proposed by the Baumes Commit- 
tee and passed for the first time 
by the legislature does not con- 
template the abolition of the jury 
system. Under it, the prisoner 





ANOTHER JUDGE of the 
Court of General Sessions 
maintained that “criminals 
were finding it easier and 
easier to escape justice and 
that the reason was the 
failure of juries to take 
their duties seriously.” 


Continuing, he said: 


“Day after day they turn 
loose men whose guilt is 
clear. They want motion 
pictures of the man in the 
act of committing the 
crime.” 











may still demand a jury trial as a 
matter of right. But, except in 
murder cases, he would be per- 
mitted to waive the right if he 
so desires, 

The committee hopes that such 
an amendment will eliminate a 
large proportion of jury trials 
and thus expedite trials and re- 
lieve the court calendars of their 
present congestion. In the city of 
Hartford, Conn., where the prac- 
tice of permitting a criminal de- 
fendant to waive his trial by jury 
has existed for five years, about 
seventy percent of all criminal 
cases were tried without a jury. 
In Baltimore, Md., where the 
practice has prevailed from colo- 
nial times, ninety percent of crim- 
inal trials were conducted before 
a judge instead of a jury. 
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BUT one fears that such figures 
lead to an over-optimistic consid- 
eration of the subject, and it is 
probable that the amendment, if 


adopted, will not materially alter 
the situation in New York. The 
committee freely admits, and ad- 
vances as an argument for the 
amendment, the fact that juries 
are notoriously lenient with crim- 
inals and acquit where they should 
convict. Certainly, the guilty will 
not surrender voluntarily the op- 
portunity of impressing twelve 
layment who have a reputation 
for soft-heartedness, for the cold, 
clear thought of a single, trained 
jurist who is hardened to the emo- 
tional appeals of defense counsels. 

The amendment may be useful, 
however, as a method of dispens- 
ing with a jury unable to give an 
unbiased verdict because of the 
influence of local prejudice and 
newspaper discussion. 

In New York State, as in the 
majority of other jurisdictions, 
the double jeopardy clause of the 
constitution has been interpreted 
by statute to mean that once an 
indictment is dismissed, it can in 
no way be revived. If the state 
loses at any point in the proceed- 
ings, it has lost its entire case and 
there is no avenue of appeal. If 
the defense loses, it may always 
hope for victory in a later stage 
of the proceedings or upon appeal. 
If the Grand Jury does not find a 
true bill, if the indictment is dis- 
missed before the trial, or after 
the introduction of the state’s evi- 
dence, or if the prisoner is ac- 
quitted in the face of indisputable 
evidence of his guilt, the prosecu- 
tion has no appeal. 
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LIKEWISE, if the judge errs in 
the trial and permits the intro- 
duction of unpresentable evidence 
prejudicial to the prosecution, or 
charges the law incorrectly to the 
benefit of the prisoner and the de- 
fendant is acquitted, the state 
cannot secure a new trial after a 
review by a higher court. On the 
other hand, if any such error is 
made to the prejudice of the pris- 
oner, he may have his case re- 
turned for a new trial. In Connec- 
ticut the double jeopardy clause 
does not receive so liberal an in- 
terpretation and if the defense se- 
cures a verdict through an er- 
ror of the presiding justice, the 
higher courts may order a new 
trial, it being held, in that state, 
that their first trial being incor- 
rect, the defendant was never in 
jeopardy and therefore may be 
tried again. 

The Baumes bills have amended 
the double jeopardy laws of New 
York in one respect and the state 





may now appeal from an order of 
the court granting a motion made 
upon the minutes of the grand 
jury dismissing the indictment. 
This appeal cannot be interpreted 
as double jeopardy under any cir- 
cumstances since the indictment 
is a presentment rather than a 
trial. It should make judges 
equally careful in ruling against 
the state as for it. 

In New York, bail has never 
been a constitutional right, but in 
all cases of felony the courts have 
been authorized to use judicial 
discretion in granting bail. How- 
ever, it had become an almost uni- 
versal practice to grant bail as a 
matter of course. One of the re- 
cently adopted laws provides that 
where a person is accused of com- 
mitting a felony or one of a spec- 
ified group of misdemeanors, and 
there is reason to believe that he 
has previously been convicted of 
a felony or twice convicted of the 
specified misdemeanors or any 
two of them, the power to grant 
bail is vested only in the judges 
of the Supreme Court, general 
sessions and county courts. This 
has for a long time been the law 
as to the granting of bail, in mur- 
der cases. The misdemeanors enu- 
merated are those typical of the 
professional criminal. The law 
provides further that as condi- 
tions precedent to the granting of 
a bail in any case where the ac- 
cused is charged with a felony or 
one of the specified offenses, that 
he shall be finger-printed, that the 
local files be searched, and that 
any record disclosed shall be sub- 
mitted to the judicial authority 
admitting to bail. 
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THIS law, as many others ad- 
vanced by the Baumes Commit- 
tee, was aimed particularly at the 
recidivist. The abuses of the bail 
bond system, resulting in large 
measure from the questionable 
practices of certain surety com- 
panies, have made it possible for 
criminals out on bail to continue 
their activities. In 1924 one hun- 
dred and eleven persons, while 
out on bail awaiting trial for the 
commission of a felony, were ar- 
rested in New York City for 
subsequent serious offenses. The 
committee reported that there are 
at present three thousand persons 
out on bail in the state, of which 
two-thirds are in Greater New 
York. One case was cited to the 
committee of a professional crim- 
inal being out on bail for the per- 
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petration of nine separate of- 
fenses. 

“It is said,” the committee re- 
ported, “that a large part of the 
evil is due to the use of corporate 
and professional bail bonds. A 
third of the bail bonds were writ- 
ten by surety companies. By the 
mere payment of a fee, the pro- 
fessional criminal seems to have 
little difficulty in securing a bail 
bond, either corporate or profes- 
sional. Setting the amount of the 
bail at high figures seems to be 
no detriment to the payment of 
the premium nor the furnishing 
of the required indemnity to the 
surety. 

“While it may be claimed that 





“WE BELIEVE that the 
law should make it possible 
for our judges, in granting 
of bail, to distinguish be- 
tween the professional 
criminal and the casual of- 
fender, or the person guilty 
of a crime of passion, and 
we believe it should also be 
the policy of the State to 
keep in custody, until tried, 
professional criminals 
charged with serious crimes 
whose records reveal previ- 
ous convictions and other 
serious offenses and that 
they should be tried prompt- 
ly and punished as befits the 
crime.” 











the state has granted charters to 
these corporate bodies through 
which the ends of justice are de- 
feated, and organized criminals 
are permitted to prey upon so- 
ciety, it was not within the con- 
templation of the legislature in 
granting such charters that such 
abuses should come into existence. 
We feel that it is due to some of 
the surety companies to say that 
an incomplete survey of the work 
disclosed that they do make seri- 
ous efforts to deny bail bonds to 
professional criminals. The ne- 
cessity, however, exists that the 
most careful scrutiny shouid be 
made of each case in which ad- 
mission to bail is sought. The ap- 
proving power can largely control 
the situation. 

“While it has been suggested 
that bail should be denied outright 
to second offenders, your commit- 
tee does not feel that it is either 
necessary or desirable to go so far 
with legislation, for there would 
unquestionably be cases in which 
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a real hardship might be brought 
about by a denial of bail. 
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“WE believe that the law should 
make it possible for our judges, 
in granting of bail, to distinguish 
between the professional criminal 
and the casual offender, or the 
person guilty of a crime of pas- 
sion, and we believe it should also 
be the policy of the State to keep 
in custody, until tried, profes- 
sional criminals charged with se- 
rious crimes whose records reveal 
previous convictions and other se- 
rious offenses and that they should 
be tried promptly and punished 
as befits the crime. 

“In England there is substan- 
tially no trouble with professional 
bondsmen. Indemnity of bail is 
a penal offense in that country. 
It does not seem to us, however, 
that such a statute can be enacted 
in this State at the present time. 
The usefulness of corporate bail 
has been demonstrated in connec- 
tion with fiduciary positions and 
the administration of decedents’ 
estates, to such an extent that our 
citizens have become reluctant to 
seek the aid of their friends and 
neighbors, in such emergencies, 
preferring to pay a reasonable fee 
for a surety company’s service.” 

Another measure evidencing the 
same effort to protect the public 
from the recidivist is a resentenc- 
ing act copied from a West Vir- 
ginia law. It is designed to make 
effective the present sections of 
the penal code providing that a 
person convicted of a second of- 
fense shall be imprisoned for not 
less than the longest term pre- 
scribed for a first conviction, and 
that one convicted for a fifth of- 
fense shall be imprisoned for life. 
Under both these laws it has been 
held that the indictment must 
charge the previous offense which 
is often at the time unknown. 
Under the new act if at any time 
after sentence or conviction it is 
discovered that the prisoner has 
been previously convicted of one 
or more felonies, the district at- 
torney must file this information 
against him accusing him of such 
previous conviction. On the ad- 
mission of the prisoner that he is 
the same person, or on a jury de- 
termination that he is, the court 
shall sentence him as a second 
offender, vacating the previous 
sentence, and deducting all time 
actually served. 

The United States Supreme 
Court in an opinion written by 
Justice Hughes held that the sim- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Highway Accidents 


(Continued from Page 8) 


shape and color. The danger and 
caution signs will have four dif- 
ferent shapes, representing as 
many degrees of danger. They 
will have a yellow background 
with black letters and symbols, 
since this color combination has 
been found by experiment to have 
the greatest visibility. The stand- 
ard railroad crossing sign will be 
round, and will bear the well- 
understood railroad cross with 
the letters R. R. At points of 
sufficient danger to require a com- 
plete stop the sign will be octago- 
nal in shape, and will bear the 
word STOP in large letters. At 
curves, narrow bridges, steep hills 
and other points where the degree 
of danger is sufficient to call for 
the exercise of a considerable de- 
gree of caution but not a complete 
stop, a diamond-shaped sign will 
be erected with the character of 
the danger described in letters 
and symbols. At points of lesser 
or occasional danger a square sign 
will be used and the necessity for 
caution will be explained in a sin- 
gle word, such as SCHOOL. 


The problem of the personal fac- 
tor in automobile operation is far 
more serious and far more difficult 
of solution because it can not be 
reduced to a matter of scientific re- 
search in the ordinary sense. The 
motor vehicle has been brought 
within the reach of the masses, 
and every one expects to own a 
car and to drive it himself. The 
training of millions of Americans 
into operators of powerful ma- 
chines, all in the course of a few 
years, is an impressive thing to 
contemplate, And every year thou- 
sands more of the oncoming gen- 
eration must also learn the con- 
trols. Inevitably many will lack 
some or all the qualifications of 
expert and trustworthy drivers. 
We have all witnessed accidents 
or near-accidents that could not 
have happened had the operator 
been duly intelligent, alert and 
careful. Such persons are not fit 
to undertake the public responsi- 
bility which is implicit in motor 
vehicle operation. At best, they 
should confine their driving to 
limited sections where conditions 
are particularly favorable. 

Granted that certain persons 
should be deprived of the right 
to drive, how shall we decide 
where to draw the line, and how 
enforce our decision when made? 
The latter question is the simpler, 
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and the answer in an increasing 
number of states lies in legisla- 
tion requiring the individual to 
secure a state driver’s license be- 
fore he is permitted to operate a 
motor vehicle. Such a license is 
now required in more than one- 
third of the states, while another 
one-third require it only of em- 
ployed chauffeurs. By imposing 
certain qualifications as prerequi- 
site to the issuing or holding of a 
license, it is possible to weed out 
certain undesirable types of oper- 
ators. 
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WE are still left, however, with 
the problem of determining pre- 





CERTAIN TYPES of cripples 
are obviously unfit to drive. 
Others should be permitted to 
use cars in which special equip- 
ment has been installed, where 
it is apparent that safe opera- 
tion is thereby made possible. 
A definite minimum standard of 
vision might well be added. 
Deafness is a more arguable de- 
fect, though there is plenty of 
official support for the view that 
it should disqualify. Granted the 
principle, it should not be ex- 
tremely difficult to agree upon 
some standard test for both 
vision and hearing. 














cisely who shall be privileged to 
operate a motor vehicle. Unfortu- 
nately it is practically impossible 
to devise, or, at any rate to im- 
pose, tests which will eliminate 
the dangerous driver. The “driv- 
ing test,” as usually given, is of 
little value, though it does at least 
demonstrate that the operator has 
mastered the fundamentals. What 
we actually want to get at is not 
whether, with great care, a per- 
son can drive around a few city 
blocks and finally park the car in 
a narrow space, but whether he 
is really able to act quickly when 
a dangerous situation develops. 
Whether he can judge distances 
accurately when meeting other 
vehicles on the open road. Whether 
he will negotiate turns at a safe 
speed. Whether he will use proper 
discretion when rain or snow im- 
pairs the grip of his tires on the 
road. Whether he can be trusted 
to drive at a‘speed consistent with 
safety to others, if not to himself. 
Whether he will be able to recog- 
nize defects in his car before they 


lead to serious accidents. Finally, 
whether he is able and willing to 
recognize his own deficiencies as 
a driver and make particular al- 
lowances therefor. Few, if any, 
of these qualifications can be dis- 
covered by any ordinary examina- 
tion. 


The best we have been able to 
do up to the present is to main- 
tain certain minimum standards. 
Three-quarters of the states pro- 
hibit the operation of a motor ve- 
hicle by persons under a specified 
minimum age, usually 15 or 16 
years. As an arbitrary limit the 
regulation is hardly more scien- 
tific than the 21-year age test for 
voting. There seems to be a gen- 
eral belief, however, that, on the 
average, the extremely young 
driver is not a good risk. Simi- 
larly, the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, or other issuing author- 
ity, is usually vested with the 
power to refuse a license to one 
physically, mentally or morally 
defective, where such defect may 
result in danger to other users of 
the highways, 
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CERTAIN types of cripples are 
obviously unfit to drive. Others 
should be permitted to use cars 
in which special equipment has 
been installed, where it is appar- 
ent that safe operation is thereby 
made possible. A definite mini- 
mum standard of vision might 
well be added. Deafness is a more 
arguable defect, though there is 
plenty of official support for the 
view that it should disqualify. 
Granted the principle, it should 
not be extremely difficult to agree 
upon some standard test for both 
vision and hearing. 


Epileptics and those subject 
to sudden loss of consciousness 
should not receive drivers’ 
licenses. Drug and liquor addicts 
constitute another and far more 
dangerous class of operators who 
should be outlawed. The drunken 
driver—or perhaps we should say, 
the driver who has been drinking 
—is always a menace, for it is as- 
serted by medical authorities that 
alcohol impairs just those physi- 
cal and mental functions most es- 
sential to safe driving. Revoca- 
tion of the license of anyone 
convicted of driving a _ vehicle 
while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquorsor narcotic 
drugs should be mandatory. Un- 
fortunately, such revocation is too 
apt to.come after the accident. 





WE have still to deal with the 
large class of individuals who are 
temperamentally or nervously 
unfit for the responsibility of 
driving. They are the most diffi- 
cult class to dispose of. A certain 
minimum quickness of perception 
and reaction time, as measured 
by some standardized devices, 
woud serve to eliminate the worst 
cases, though any practicable 
standard would probably have to 
be set so low as to lose a great 
deal of its value. It is the ability 
to think and act quickly when a 
real emergency presents itself 
which counts, not merely the abil- 
ity to react in a standard fashion 
under standard test conditions 
when the emergency is absent or, 
at best, imaginary. Even granted 
that the heavy expense of a uni- 
versal psychological test. would be 
more than justified by even a 
small reduction in the present loss 
of life and property, the fact re- 
mains that, up to the present time 
no practical system of tests has 
been devised for this particular 
purpose, and at best we could 
probably hope only for the elimi- 
nation of the most aggravated 
cases. 

This is not to be taken as an at- 
tempt to depreciate the work of 
the psychologists. Given a free 
hand, they could unquestionably 
weed out the great majority of 
unsafe drivers. The difficulty is 
more practical than theoretical. 
First of all, the number of trained 
technicians is far below the num- 
ber which would be needed should 
a thoroughgoing psychological ex- 
amination be given every appli- 
cant. In the second place, public 
opinion would probably not toler- 
ate the interference with “per- 
sonal liberty” which would follow 
upon the refusal to issue licenses 
in cases unfavorably diagnosed. 
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LAST, but far from least among 
the personal causes of highway 
accidents, are to be considered the 
“moral risks.” Every one of us, 
if he is honest, will confess to 
himself that he has been guilty of 
taking unnecessary chances. At 
the same time, in fairness to him- 
self, he will also insist that there 
are varying degrees of guilt, and 
that there is a point at which 
recklessness becomes positively 
criminal. Furious speed, gam- 
bling at grade crossings, “hog- 
ging the road”—these can not be 
apologized for. ‘‘Drive Carefully,” 
says a familiar slogan, “You May 
Meet a Fool.” The fool is not al- 
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ways a defective in the usual psy- 
chological sense. He may be lack- 
ing only in a proper respect for 
the rights of others. Only too 
often it is the innocent party who 
pays for the fool’s folly. 

The best highways can not be 
safe without reasonable regula- 
tions concerning their use, and 
adequate enforcement of these 
regulations. A “code of etiquette” 
for the vehicle driver is the first 
essential, to cover all the standard 
practices in passing, overtaking, 
right-of-way, etc. There is al- 
ready nation-wide agreement on 
these rules, and there is no excuse 
for any misunderstanding or de- 
liberate violation. Any lapses by 





IT IS OF INTEREST to note 
in passing that not only has 
there been a steady raising of 
the maximum speed limit, but 
there has recently appeared 
from various official sources a 
demand for a minimum speed 
limit on our important high- 
ways. The proposal is intended 
partly to control the traffic con- 
gestion caused by the slow- 
moving vehicles, and partly to 
eliminate the hazard inherent 
in the overtaking of vehicles 
on a crowded road where cars 
are moving in both directions. 











automobile operators can rightly 
be regarded as reckless driving 
and so dealt with by the police. 

It is essential that our whole 
motor vehicle code should be made 
similarly uniform over the entire 
country. There is already a large 
volume of interstate highway 
traffic. The Bureau of Public 
Roads in 1925 found over 10 per 
cent of “foreign” cars on the 
highways of Ohio, The recently 
established system. of United 
States Highways will make State 
‘boundaries even less significant to 
the motorist. Varying regulation 
in the different ‘States is a cause 
of confusion and danger. The 
tourist can hardly be expected to 
learn the laws of every State 
through which he passes. 
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MOTOR vehicle laws in almost 
every State prohibit excessive 
speed in general terms, but there 
is a wide divergence in prescrib- 
ing the speed which shall be re- 
garded as prima facie evidence of 
unsafe driving. The speed limit 
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in rural territoy varies from 25 
miles per hour in New Hampshire 
to 45 miles in Florida. On some 
stretches of rural highway, a 
modern car can safely travel at 
45 miles. At other points, or 
under other conditions, even 15 
miles may be dangerous. An ar- 
bitrary speed limit means little, 
except as a basis for presump- 
tive evidence of reckless driving. 
Thirty-five miles per hour seems 
to be generally agreed upon as a 
reasonable limit for open country, 
below which speed it should be 
prima facie lawful to drive. A 
lower limit should, of course, be 
named for curves, crossings and 
more populated districts. 

_ It is of interest to note in pass- 
ing that not only has there been 
a steady raising of the maximum 
speed limit, but there has recently 
appeared from various official 
sources a demand for a minimum 
speed limit on our important high- 
ways. The proposal is intended 
partly to control the traffic con- 
gestion caused by the slow-moving 
vehicles, and partly to eliminate 
the hazard inherent in the over- 
taking of vehicles on a crowded 
road where cars are moving in 
both directions, Such a condition 
requires either the opening of a 
new highway, the widening of the 
present pavement or the designa- 
tion of special highways for slow 
traffic. 

In no case should a maximum 
speed limit serve to excuse reck- 
less driving. An _ intelligently 
framed traffic code should lay the 
emphasis on careful driving 
rather than on speed. If the ve- 
hicle operator is traveling below 
the speed limit the burden of 
proof is upon the police to show 
that he has been driving reck- 
lessly, Above the limit, it is up to 
the driver to prove that he was 
not endangering the public. An 
arbitrary speed limit, arbitrarily 
enforced, tends to bring the law 
into disrespect. This is especially 
true when so-called “speed traps” 
are maintained, primarily as a 
source of revenue. The fining of 
motorists on purely technical 
charges, when there is no evi- 
dence of reckless driving, arouses 
natural resentment, whereas 
proper use of the highways re- 
quires the willing cooperation of 
all concerned. 


[ar oe 


IT is apparent that there is a 
widespread disregard for the 
traffic laws. Our respectable and 
otherwise law-abiding citizens 
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Highway Accidents 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


seem to have no compunctions 
about over-speeding or other vio- 
lations so long as they can evade 
legal responsibility. In part this 
is probably due to the tendency 
of the police to arrest on technical 
charges, while the more serious, 
though less clear-cut cases of 
recklessness often go unpunished. 
In part it is due to unreasonable 
laws, which work unnecessary 1n- 
convenience or hardship. For the 
most part it is due to mere un- 
willingness to be regulated. 

The primary goal to be aimed 
at in the enforcement of our high- 
way vehicle laws is the safety of 
the public. The mere presence of 
a uniformed traffic officer can ex- 
ert a profound influence in behalf 
of careful and lawful driving. A 
friendly warning from a police 
officer may be sufficient. But if 
our regulation is to mean any- 
thing at all, it must be supported 
by suitable penalties for those 
who are unable or unwilling to 
obey it. Clear-cut cases of reck- 
lessness demand severe punish- 
ment, if only as object lessons to 
other drivers. Repeaters or ha- 
bitual offenders should be pun- 
ished on an increasing scale of 
severity. Fines are the only ap- 
propriate penalties for minor vio- 
lations, but jail sentences should 
be imposed more often in aggra- 
vated cases. Revocation cf an of- 
fender’s license to drive is prob- 
ably the most drastic treatment 
and should be reserved for habit- 
ual or willful offenders, including 
those driving while under the in- 
fluence of liquor. Minimum pen- 
alties for certain types of offense 
should be prescribed by law, to 
strengthen the courts against 
“pull” and favoritism, 

For the enforcement of a vehi- 
cle code we should not have to 
depend entirely upon local author- 
ities. Our principal highways, 
outside of incorporated cities, are 
administered by the States and 
they should be policed in the same 
way. Uniformity in enforcement 
should be sought, out of fairness 
to the motorist and as a means of 
securing his cooperation. 

=> & = 
MOTOR car design is responsible 
for less than 5 per cent of the 
accidents on our streets and high- 
ways. Mechanically the modern 
automobile is about as safe as the 
latest engineering and metallurgi- 
cal science can make it. A steer- 
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ing gear or axle failure is almost 
unheard of as a cause of accident. 
Control of the car is constantly 
being improved. There is an ever 
greater flexibility and response, 
both in acceleration and decelera- 
tion. A modern motor car, with 
reasonable care and periodic ad- 
justment, can be depended upon 
to do just what its driver wants 
it to do. Such deficiencies as still 
remain are problems primarily 
for engineering research. 
Probably the chief field for me- 
chanical improvement, insofar as 
it is related to safety, is that of 
the braking system. “Defective 
brakes,” which figure all too often 
as accessory to a mishap, are al- 
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most invariably due to neglect 
of adjustment by the owner or 
driver. In other words, the “per- 
sonal factor” is primarily respon- 


sible. But the numerous new 
types of brakes which have re- 
cently appeared on the market 
clearly indicate the demand for 
greater ease of adjustment and 
reliability of operation. 
Another unsolved problem of 
the motor car designer is that of 
headlights. Nothing can more 
clearly illustrate the lack of agree- 
ment on this important detail 
than the differences in headlight 
legislation between neighboring 
States. Few will assert that the 
prevailing type of headlight is 
wholly satisfactory. A compro- 
mise must be reached between 
the bright illumination that is so 
desirable to the man behind the 
wheel, and the elimination of the 
“glare” which so often causes the 
driver of the passing car sud- 
denly to find himself in the ditch. 
Lights of the ordinary type seem 
bound to get out of adjustment 


from time to time, and even with 
proper adjustment there is no 
way to prevent the “glare” that 
frequently results from irregular- 
ity of road surface or changes in 
grades. Here, again, the need is 
being met by elaborate scientific 
research. Whether the final solu- 
tion will be the present twin lights 
with improved lenses, reflectors 
or bulbs, and fool-proof adjust- 
ment, or whether we shall come 
to some type of symmetrical ar- 
rangement, remains to be seen. 
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IN a brief survey of this sort it is 
possible to touch upon only some 
of the multiplicity of factors 
which, acting together, result in 
a mounting total of highway ac- 
cidents. Few automobile mishaps 
can be traced to a single cause. 
Every step we take toward elim- 
inating the hazardous circum- 
stances surrounding motor vehicle 
operation lessens the probability 
of accident. That our efforts are 
bringing results may be seen in 
Tables I and II. The increase in 
all highway fatalities in 1924 
over the preceding year was but 
3 per cent, as compared with 18 
per cent in 1923, despite increases 
of 17 and 23 per cent in the total 
registration of motor vehicles for 
the two years, respectively. Seri- 
ous endeavor on the part of high- 
way authorities, police, automo- 
bile clubs, motor vehicle produc- 
ers, insurance companies and, 
most important of all, the general 
public, will unquestionably con- 
tinue to reduce the accident cost 
of highway transportation. The 
prime need now is uniformity of 
action, which is far more urgent 
than refinement of detail. Whether 
tail lights should be red or amber, 
whether the speed limit should be 
30 or 35 miles per hour, whether 
the penalty for a given offense 
shall be fine or imprisonment— 
all these questions are subordi- 
nate to the fact that some agree- 
ment should be reached one way 
or the other. Standardization of 
highways and streets in accord- 
ance with the best modern prac- 
tice, standardization of traffic 
laws on at least a national basis 
—these should come first, with 
uniform and rigorous law en- 
forcement a necessary corollary. 
Finally, every motorist and pe- 
destrian must assume his share 
of the responsibility, for neither 
engineers nor legislators can make 
the highways safe if even a small 
group of those who use them per- 
sist in making them dangerous. 
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Fires in Skyscrapers 


Continued from Page 25 


HERE was one fire in which two 
standpipe systems in adjoining 
puildings failed to function prop- 
erly. In fighting fires in tall build- 
ings, the success of the fire de- 
partment is almost wholly depen- 
dent upon the proper function of 
the standpipe systems. Such fire 
fighting equipment may remain 
inactive for years after its instal- 
lation, and when called upon in 
an emergency, fail. This extended 
period of non-use, often accom- 
panied by a tendency to grow lax 
in maintenance, may result in se- 
rious loss of life and property. 
The reliability of all standpipe 
lines in all high buildings should, 
therefore, be determined by pe- 
riodical tests. In New York and 
many other cities there is no pro- 
vision made for the systematic 
testing of standpipes, after the 
initial test at the time of their 
installation. The ordinances sim- 
ply provide that the responsibility 
for their maintenance rests with 
the person in charge of the build- 
ing. Here is a need for an imme- 
diate revision in the law relating 
to fire protection. 

This fire, it will be noted, spread 
to the upper floors through the 
thin glass windows opening on the 
light court. This is a typical case 
of self-exposure, and together with 
the hazard of exposure generally 
may be adequately protected 
against by means of wire-glass 
windows, water screens, or both. 

The fire in the fifteen-story Bur- 
lington Building in Chicago in 
1922 resulted from inadequate 
protection against the exposure 
hazard. The windows on two 
sides of the building were fitted 
with ordinary thin glass. Trouble 
was not looked for on these sides, 
since it was thought that 66-foot 
and 80-foot intervals, respectively, 
between buildings would afford 
full safety; yet that side fronting 
on the 80-foot clear-way proved 
to be the very one on which trou- 
ble arose. 


At the time of the fire a fairly 
stiff wind was blowing. The 
flames came torching across the 
streets and broke in or melted the 
glass in the windows of upper 
stories. Glazed terra-cotta facing 
Shelled off like cardboard ply. In 
the buildings neighboring the 
Burlington, such temperatures 
were created that the heat radi- 
ated with astonishing rapidity 
across the 80-foot “safety” space, 
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snapped the plain lights in their 
frames and surged in simultane- 
ously on several floors of the Bur- 
lington Building, igniting the con- 
tents. 

Profiting by the lesson con- 
tained in the fate of the Burling- 
ton Building, the owners of the 
Union Central Building in Cin- 
cinnati, which rises thirty-four 
stories above the street, cast 
about soon after the Chicago dis- 
aster for a means of protection 
against exposure. After a consid- 
erable study, it was deemed too 
costly to wire-glass the windows 
of all the floors where the expo- 
sure hazard threatened and there- 
fore an outside sprinkler system 
or water curtain was installed on 
four sides to blanket the first 
seventeen stories. Happily, no ac- 
tual fire conditions have yet arisen 
to test the efficacy of this, the tall- 
est water curtain in the world, 
but trials have proven the system 
to be eminently workable, and so 
the liquid barrier stands ready. 

Finally, even steel is not fire- 
proof. High temperatures wreak 
havoc among steel girders of even 
the most massive type unless they 
are properly insulated. The fail- 
ure of the standpipe system in the 
104 Broadway fire was due to a 
parting of the pipes under stress 
of great temperature. But steel 
construction work can be pro- 
tected by insulation against the 
heat. Nothing is fireproof; given 
the proper temperature, almost 
anything will burn or give way to 
heat. But protection is possible 
and, as the examples cited here 
have indicated, fairly definitely 
and reasonably certain safety 
methods have been devised, Fail- 
ure to employ them increases the 
fire hazard; with them properly 
insulated and maintained, a sky- 
scraper can be highly retardant 
and the possibility of danger may 
be reduced to a minimum. 





Howdy 
“So you are a salesman, are you? 
What do you sell?” 


“T sell salt. I’m a salt seller.” 
“Shake.” 





Evidence Enough! 


Grace—What gives you the impres- 
sion, dear, that Jack has no ambition? 

Stella (blushing) — Why — er — one 
kiss usually satisfies him! 





They Sure Would! 
Oscar—In the olden days, some of our 
bootleggers would have been burned at 
the stake. 
Jacob—Why ? 
Oscar—For possessing “evil spirits!” 
Y. C. Magazine. 


Old Laws 


Continued from Page 27 


ilar West Virginia statute was 
constitutional and did not vio- 
late the constitutional protection 
against double jeopardy. This 
procedure is of course a method 
of effecting increased sentences 
for the incorrigible criminal. It 
is not double punishment for the 
same offense since the prior con- 
viction which is not obliterated 
by executive pardon or suspended 
sentence, is simply a historical 
fact which the law notices in pre- 
scribing punishment for the later 
act. 
Ce. SS Sa 


FROM the point of view of the 
administration of the criminal 
law, undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant of the New York acts is that 
providing for the establishment 
of a State Central Bureau of 
Criminal Identification, copied al- 
most verbatim from a similar 
California statute. The bureau 
will keep records of all persons 
convicted of felony within the 
state, records received from other 
states and countries, modus oper- 
andi cards, showing how various 


criminals work, and other data 
needed in criminal identification 
and detection. 

In addition, the bureau will be 
sent daily the fingerprints of all 


persons arrested, who, in the 
opinion of the arresting officer, 
are wanted for serious crimes or 
who are fugitives from justice. 
On receipt, the files will be 
searched and any previous record 
disclosed at once. So successful 
was the California bureau, the 
first established in this country, 
in discovering professional crimi- 
nals, that by the beginning of this 
year seven jurisdictions had es- 
tablished similar bureaus. Four 
of these were authorized last year 
and it may be that the impetus 
thus gained will result before 
long in the creation of a bureau 
in every state, co-operating with 
those in other states and with the 
national bureau at Washington. 


SS SS SS 


THE pistol has been the principal 
factor in “The Crime Wave” and 
the pistol menace has been forg- 
ing to the front as one of the 
chief problems with which the 
police authorities have to deal. 
Three international police conven- 
tions, representing forty-seven 
nations of the world, have gone 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Old Laws and New Criminals 


(Continued from Page 31) 


on record as believing the control of the pistol to 
be of fundamental importance. And more people 
are said to be shot to death in the United States by 
pistols than in all the rest of the world. 

New York State was a pioneer in seeking to con- 
trol the use of these weapons, but as the mails are 
open to them, and as the laws of neighboring states 
are not so stringent, the New York laws have ac- 
complished little. Accordingly, the legislature has 
attacked the problem from a new angle. It is pro- 
vided that imprisonment for committing a felony 
when armed with a pistol or certain other weapons 
shall be “double in duration than prescribed” for 
the same felony when not so armed, and probation, 
suspension or sentence, commutation or compensa- 
tion are forbidden, the prisoner being required to 
serve out the full term of his sentence. 





COMING SOON 
TIMELY ARTICLES ON 


BAGGAGE INSURANCE 
BLANKET INSURANCE 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 

















~ INSURANCE “© 
COST 


Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 




















Mr. Good Driver Takes 
Pride in His Record 


Not many automobile opera- 
tors can point to an unblemished 
record—yet many are careful 
almost all the time. Those oc- 
casional lapses cause the damage. 

Mr. Good Driver takes some 
pride in his record as a driver. 
His record is ample testimony 
to his skill at the wheel. He 
handles his car properly — is 
everywhere regarded as an un- 
usually fine driver—and his rec- 
ord shows why. 

He has never been to court; 
he has never smashed his own 
or some other driver’s car; he 
has never damaged another’s 
property with his car; he has 
never caused nervousness to his 
passengers. He is a good, ever 
careful, ever-on - the - safe - side 
driver. 

At school crossings, behind 
street cars, at intersections, 
when making left turns, near 
“blind” crossings, at all railroad 
crossings — wherever vigilance 
is needed — Mr. Good Driver is 
extra careful. 

And should the rare circum- 
stance arise—the accident in 
spite of precautions—he has 
liability insurance to ward off 
money loss to himself or those 
who, innocently, have been in- 
jured. 


Harpware Mutua 
Casuacty Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Owatonna, Minn. . 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

BRANCHES: 


Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Newark, N. J. 





Combined Assets . $7,373,350.25 
Combined Liabilities 4,949,878.08 
Combined Surplus . 2,423,472.17 








Dividends to Policy-Holders Since Organization . $16,473,629.97 





THE ACME OF PROTECTION 











A Continuous Record 
of Successful Accomplishment 














“First 


1 


fal in 1912; declared its policy to be: 


— To provide the best protection. 


Second — To reduce the cost of operation. 


Third 


— To promptly adjust and pay every honest loss. 


SJHE LUMBERMEN WHO ESTABLISHED THIS COMPANY 


Fourth — To study accident cauSes and guard against recurrence. 


Fifth 
Sixth 


— To collect rates that are both adequate and equitable. 
— To provide full statutory reserves. 


Seventh — To build up an adequate surplus, returning the balance 
of the premium to the policyholders in the form of a 


dividend or premium, refund. 


Eighth —To limit the membership to employers willing to co- 
operate in this program.” 


How well that policy has been carried out is evidenced by the record of steady, sub- 
stantial growth shown below. These figures were compiled as of December 31, 1925, and 
by April 30, 1926, assets had passed the $6,000,000 mark. Organized and operated for 
lumbermen, the “L-M-C” now insures automobiles for other careful drivers. The “L-M-C” 
has over 55,000 policyholders including many of the most prominent individuals and 
corporations in the country, for whom it maintains nation-wide claim service facilities. 
Cash dividend savings to automobile policyholders have not been less than 25% of the 


premium annually. 





Premiums 


Assets | 


Reinsurance | 
Reserve j 


Net Cash 
Surplus 


Reserve for 
Contingencies 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 





$ 29,562.55 
| 71,098.24 
141,954.90 
168,357.98 

| 226,161.64 
| 319,311.65 
| 446,386.51 
| 777,136.57 
1,526,628.23 
1,734,951.59 


| 
| 2,259,316.45 
| 2,870,762.21 

3,670,962.67 
| 4,570,050.95 





$ 28,939.85|$ 14,781.27 


54,966.15) 
96,276.18 
130,463.69 
158,106.10 
239,388.20 


396,692.50) 


679,772.17 
1,165,683.23 
1,566,895.03 
2,259,786.59 
2,786,121.79 





3,784,081.58 


36,034.72 
43,667.07 
60,274.12 
59,314.07 
87,465.36 
115,548.16 
214,407.35 
440,907.09 
626,279.14 
909,672.75 
1,147,970.11 
1,434,551.79 





4,615,054.63) 1,821,354.32 


} 


8,368.77 | 
10,541.88) 
18,693.04 
22,798.94 


25,243.40 


54,162.71) . 


129,007.57 
204,491.17 
306,820.44 
363,963.63 
382,378.27 
458,866.71 
589,141.39 
677,248.53 





none 

none 

none 
16,500.00 
30,000.00 
40,000.00 
50,000.00 
65,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
200,000.00 
250,000.00 
350,000.00 
400,000.00 


'$ 8,368.77 
10,541.88 
18,693.04 
39,298.94 
55,243.40 
94,162.71 

179,007.57 
269,491.17 
406,820.44 
463,963.63 
582,378.27 
708,866.71 
939,141.39 
1,077,248.53 











Figures compiled from official reports to Division of Insurance, Department of Trade and Commerce, State of Illinois 








LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Claim Service from Coast to Coast 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President, Pantheon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 














